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“SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the “ Seventy-siz” Polonaise Walking Suit, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five 


Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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A WOMAN’S COUNSEL. 
By MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 

Ir is yourself you love, I say, 

My fine Narcissus of to-day ; 

Your eyes that lift the light divine, 

Your hair the sun can not unshine— 

Not mine, ah me! not mine. 


If it were I, you would not sigh, 

“TI gave you this or that,” though I 

Had all the world here at my feet 

In flowers and jewels—hardly sweet 
To me, and incomplete. 


Had thorn or lightning scarred my face, 

Love still could see unearthly grace ; 

If I lay dead, and love were true, 

One heart could hold the life for two— 
Ah, Sir, good-night to you! 


Good-night ; and it were well to bring 
Yourself a priest and wedding ring: 
Through joy and sorrow I should see 
That you unto yourself could be 
Constant till death—ah me! 


Good-night! I fear to see you pass 

Your charméd presence in the glass, 

Lest that mock face should seem as fair 

As yours, and hold you prisoned there, 
To die of love’s despair. 





“Seventy-six” Polonaise Walking Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 


BIS elegant and useful suit is copied from a 
beautiful Paris costume just imported, and 
furnished us by the courtesy of the distinguished 
modiste, Mrs. Connelly. It is well adapted to 
materials of all kinds, and may be simply or 
elaborately trimmed, according to the taste of 
the wearer. In the original the polonaise is of 
cloth and the skirt of silk. A detailed explana- 
tion of it will be found in the following deserip- 
tion of the cut naper pattern, and in the article 
on New York Fashions. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 

“SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 

“ Seventy-six” Potonaise.—This pattern is in 
nine pieces—front, under-arm gore, side form, 
back, sleeve, cuff, collar, revers, and pocket. The 
front is fitted by one dart and an under-arm gore 
each side ; it is also rounded over the bust to give 
fullness to the figure. The back is adjusted to 
the figure by a side form and centre back. About 
four inches below the waist line at the centre- 
back seam the skirt is widened sufficiently to 
form two deep pleats; these pleats meet corre- 
sponding pleats the other side of the seam, and 
form a box-pleat on the under side, which is tack- 
ed on the seam underneath. Additional width is 
also cut on the front edge of the back aboutetwo 
inches below the waist; this edge is not sewed to 
the side form, but is piped like the bottom of the 
garment. A cluster of seven side pleats then 
holds all the fullness from this edge down to the 
bottom of the garment, drawing the bottom up to 
the waist of the side form, where it is tacked, and 
a full rich drapery is given. Place the first notch 
to the second one, the second one to the third, 
and so on up to the notch at the side-back seam, 
each pleat overlapping the other, forming the clus- 
ter of pleats, and tack on the side body. To com- 
plete the draping, take up one large pleat in each 
back by placing the two single perforations even- 
ly together. Join the under-arm gore to the front 
and to the side back their entire length ; join the 
side form and back seams down to the extra width 
on the back. The remainder of the side form is 
left loose, and tied across the tournure under the 
centre back. Sew a tape on each perforation near 
the top and bottom of the side form for tying it 
back closely. Place the line of perforations on 
the lower edge of the back even with the corre- 
sponding ones on the side back, and fasten about 
one inch from the edge on the under side. The 
entire edge of the garment is finished with a silk 
piping extending up the side on the edge of the 
first pleat to the deep notch ; this pleat conceals 
the other ones that are clustered under it. Place 
the revers on the front and the pocket on the 
skirt according to the perforations; turn down 
the top of the pocket even with the notches, and 
face with silk. Join the collar to the neck and 
the cuff to the sleeve according to the notches. 
Line the waist, extending it over the hips; use 
supple whalebones if desired. Face the front, 
and close the entire length with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The sleeve is sewed in by placing the 
long seam to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and the short seam to the notch in the 
front part. Hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in, The parts are notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting the pattern together. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams, to 
take up the dart, to place the drapery of the back 
on the side form, to catch up the drapery pleat, 
and the size and form of the under part of the 
sleeve. The edges of the different parts of the 
pattern that are not perforated have one-quarter 
of an inch allowed for seams. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for perforated seams. Baste up 
and try on wrong side out; if alteration is need- 
ed, take up more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Wa eine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, two side gores, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side gore. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27. inches wide, 6 yards, 
without trimming. 
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0 ~The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for May 6 contains several interesting 
engravings, and a variety of entertaining reading 
matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor May 13. 





Ya Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich and varied assortment of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Spring and Summer Mantles, Basques, and 
Sacques ; House and Street Dresses; Suits for 
Children of all ages ; Infants’ Robes ; Ladies’ and 
Children’s Spring and Summer Hats and Bon- 
nets ; Collars and Cuffs; Work-Bags ; Knifeand 
Fork Baskets; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. 
Both Serial Stories and the articles on Household 
Furniture will be continued, and choice poems, 
essays, tales,and miscellany, with fine art pictures, 
will be given. 





UG Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant “ Seventy-Six” Polonaise Walking Suit, il- 
lustrated on the first page of the present Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Prov- 
inces. For List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 319. 





THE DANDELION. 


HETHER we consider the lilies of the 

field or not, it is strange how few of 
us consider the early dandelion by the way- 
side—uniess from a culinary point of view. 
And yet it is the very foot-print of Spring 
herself, and whenever we see the dandeli- 
on, we know that she has passed that way. 
But we waste none of our ecstasies on the 
blossom. It has not the spicy savor of the 
May-flower, nor the rich shadow of the vio- 
let, nor the delicate fibre of the anemone. 
We do not pluck it for our vases; we should 
laugh at ourselves if we wore it for a breast- 
knot. Yet, after all, find us a lovelier dia- 
dem than these wide-open golden stars would 
make below the dark braid. Examine it 
well, and see if more filmy beauty can be 
found than that of each one of the tiny flow- 
erets; and for its purposes, coming to bright- 
en a dark and weary land still sad with the 
chill of departing winter, is not the splendor 
of its tint a better thing than all the pur- 
ples that, a month later, when the scene is 
sunny and serene and secure, come and line 
the brook-side and embroider the hill ? 

But if we elders do not appreciate it, the 
children do. The child has never yet been 
born that did not love the dandelion. The 
rose is less welcome to the children; orange 
and jasmine could give them no blossom half 
so choice. Its color, its wildness, its abun- 
dance, its little worth in other eyes, are all 
dear to them. When they see it they know 
the long out-door freedom of summer pleas- 
ures has begun. They hail it with acclama- 
tion, they carry it in their little warm hands 
till it wilts, they make curls from its long 
pliant stems to hang around their ears, they 
stick it in old bottles and broken pitchers 
at every coigne of vantage, they set it out, 
rootless but blossoming, in their miraculous 
flower beds, and they tell their fortunes by 
its blowing dust when it has gone to seed. 
It is as much their friend, the companion 
of their play, as the household dog is; and 
what spring would be to children without 
the dandelion is something we would not 
contemplate. 

And the children are right. It is we whose 
eyes are shut, who do not see the perfect cir- 
cle, the multitudinous petals fringed fine as 
the gentian’s, the dusty delicacy of the tis- 
sue. It is so common that we give all this 
loveliness nothing but contumely, and we 
never stop to think of the exquisite work 
shut up in its corolla, with the only poet 
who, to our knowledge, has ever sung its 
praises : 

“Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age to rob the lover's heart of ease. 

‘Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters now, 

To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 

Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass by 





The offered wealth with unrewarded eye.” 











HAT it has taken 
the historic move- 
ments of the world to 
produce the trivial 
things that constitute 
our household furni- 
ture—allowing that 
our furniture is trivial, 
and not as vital and 
necessary as temples 
and towers themselves 
—seems, at first sight, 
a monstrous declaration. But it is never- 
theless true that the convulsions of empires 
and the epochs that have shaped the fate of 
races have also shaped the articles of our 
daily use; and the events that have brought 
about our styles of architecture have unfail- 
ingly reacted on our furniture and produced 
new styles there too. 

Before the barbarians had destroyed the 
possibility of further household art, the con- 
version of CONSTANTINE to Christianity had 
proved a death-blow to so-called profane 
art. Obediently to the edicts of this em- 
peror and his successors, issued after several 
milder ones had proved of no avail, the most 
beautiful works of antiquity were broken 
to fragments; whole cities waited on the 
word ; temples were razed, gods overthrown, 
the lovely shapes of nymph and faun crum- 
bled to dust in the furnaces; and such was 
the ruin that when the order to destroy these 
marvels of genius and workmanship was is- 
sued for the fourth time, by Honortvs, the 
words were added, “if there be any.” 

But from the ashes of an old art a new 
one always springs. Ancient temples being 
no more, others were needed ; and the Chris- 
tians of the Eastern Empire, remembering 
with affection the circular buildings, used 
for sepulchral purposes, of their earliest 
worship at Rome, built churches in imita- 
tion of them, domed them, pinnacled them, 
decorated them, and Byzantine art was born, 
with all the symbolism of its ornament— 
the lily, the serpent, the sacred anagram 
of the fish, the trefoil and quatre-foil rep- 
resenting the Trinity and the four evangel- 
ists, the cross composed of five circles, and 
innumerable others. Doubtless this symbol- 
ism was a great stimulant to thought and to 
fancy, made doubly so by the history it hint- 
ed and interpreted in the absence of books, 
and evidently it wrought with force upon 
the imagination of those not yet so civilized 
as the Byzantine builders; and wherever 
the old Roman shapes, or remembrance of 
them, existed throughout the boundaries of 
the ancient dominion, the Byzantine laid 
hold of them in the round-arched, domed, 
and spired Romanesque and Romance styles. 
The Byzantine had all the impulse of the 
new religion that formed it; it was thor- 
oughly vitalized, and easily wrought its will 
on the decaying substance of dead ideas. 
As it slowly traveled on its northern and 
western journey, it more rapidly moved 
southward, was seized upon by the Sara- 
cens at the conquest of Damascus, its or- 
nament bent to their uses, and in its new 
guise—from which copies of living objects 
were excluded—was called Saracenic, and 
was carried by its masters into Egypt, into 
Sicily, and Spain; and whether the North- 
ern and Western artists, who had been em- 
ployed meanwhile in elaborating the rect- 
angular basilicas, chanced to see it there, 
or whether the thing was only working it- 
self out through the necessities of construc- 
tion, the eleventh century saw the opening 
of that style where the idea of the Southern 
tent and of: the long vista of the Northern 
forest met in the aisles and pinnacles with 
which the Gothic came to its splendid blos- 
som in the thirteenth century. Thought 
was alive at last. The human mind, that 
had so long been benumbed beneath the 
pressure of superstition acting on the animal 
nature, began to stir; it had thrown off the 
shackles of the Middle-Age scholasticism— 
contending shadows of words. The people 
had outgrown the Crusades that had, how- 
ever, enriched their experience and made 
them cosmopolitan ; all that the Arabs of 
Spain could so long have taught but for the 
suspicion of the theologians, became familiar 
to certain of them ; they began to look about 
and see what there was in the world that 
ARISTOTLE did not know, and they took hold 





Tue Renaissance. 








of nature as a child does to whom all is new. 
ROGER Bacon was born; the laws of optics 
were discovered ; the property of lenses ; the 
elastic force of steam and gas; gunpowder; 
the compass ; voyages were taken, and geog- 
raphy loomed into sight like the shores of 
another world; the feudal law gave way be- 
fore the famous Roman law that governs us 
to-day ; printing was invented; the Renais- 
sance had dawned, and was sweeping for- 
ward to its noon—the Renaissance which 
may be dated from the year 1300, not long 
before DANTE’s birth. 

In France this brilliant dawning went 
under a cloud in its first century. Bur- 
gundy had been a stronghold of monks and 
of the false scholasticism that concerned 
itself with phantasms instead of things— 
scholasticism that died hard, that got the 
upper hand, and wasted three precious cen- 
turies there with theological puzzles, redu- 
cing chemistry to alchemy again, astrono- 
my to astrology, and mathematics to magic. 
But in Italy, DANTE and PETRARCH and Boc- 
CACCIO, lighted on their path by what the 
Renaissance had already done in France 
with the Provengal poets and troubadours, 
and leaning on the music of the tongue they 
used, founded the Italian language, restored 
classic studies, sought and found ancient 
manuscripts, which PETRARCH copied, and 
begged his friends to copy and multiply, a 
century before the printer. And with that 
the taste for classic study grew and spread, 
the antique was in eager demand, explorers 
ransacked the corners of the old empire, and 
resurrected from their long burial the bro- 
ken sculptures, the vases, the mosaics, that 
CONSTANTINE’S edict had overthrown—a 
resurrection of wonders—and a new art fed 
upon the old. Then CrmaBvuE and Giotto 
painted; BRUNELLESCHI measured Rome and 
rebuilt Florence. All the world began to 
feel the impulse: CHAUCER sang; COLUM- 
BUS discovered America; COPERNICUS dis- 
covered the laws of the universe; the Cid 
was written; RaPpHaEL and LEONARDO 
lived; MicHaEL ANGELO and TITIAN, ARI- 
osto and Tasso, Ditrer, CAMOENS, PaRa- 
CELsUS. France took up the march; Greek 
savants came over from Constantinople, and 
Greek studies prevailed as Latin ones had 
done in Italy. In the next reign Francis I. 
returned from the long Italian wars, and 
brought Italian remembrances with him; 
RABELAIS and RONSARD rose, SCALIGER and 
MONTAIGNE. The eye wearied of old lines, 
and craved new forms of beauty; the sight 
of the unburied antiquities, the rumor of 
their loveliness, caused a revulsion from 
Gothic grimness and distortion; the clas- 
sicists had their way in France as they did 
in Florence; the Louvre was made over, 
Fontainebleau was built; and the Renais- 
sance, whatever its results, reached its ex- 
treme at length with TycHo BraHE in sci- 
ence, followed quickly as he was by KEPLER 
and GALILEO, with LUTHER in religion, with 
PALLADIO in art. 

Of course such a great tide as this up- 
rising of the intellect was, could not thus 
sweep through the world without reaching 
all the by-places and sending currents into 
the narrowest channels; and thus it was 
that it reached every man’s hearth. And 
when it had revived literature, breathed 
new breath into art, remodeled shurches 
and palaces, it set about remodeling furni- 
ture. Printing had superseded the Gothic 
cathedral. Those who had studied the his- 
tory of the world and of their country, the 
representation of the virtues and vices, the 
lessons of handicraft and the beauties of re- 
ligion, in the thousands and thousands of 
figures carved on the cathedral, could study 
these things to infinitely more advantage 
between the covers of a book. The Gothic 
cathedral was practically ended, and with 
it Gothic carving and Gothic shapes. Mean- 
while the universal application of the Ro- 
man law, giving right and equity and the 
protection of government to every citizen, 
hindered the necessity of any man’s mak- 
ing his house a fortress, and the castle be- 
came the chateau, palace, manor-house, hall, 
grange. The manor-house and palace then, 
with their great glass windows, their light 
and airy rooms, their balconies and gardens, 
and their intimate bome life, from which 
the communism of the clan had utterly dis- 
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appeared, required no more hard and formal 
shapes in the furnishing and adorning, but 
shapes fit for ease and enjoyment; and 
thus the Roman law brought Roman lux- 
ury again, and with the unearthing of the 
Pandects at Amalfi, long before Pompeii 
shook off her ashes her splendors were re- 
vived. The Italian cities, alive and answer- 
ing to the age, as commercial cities always 
are, were already rich in luxury. Venice, 
through her intercourse with the Levant, 
teemed with Oriental beauty; Florence 
modified this by the clarified and cultured 
taste of her court; Pisa and Genoa were not 
far behind. When the French princes mar- 
ried Italian princesses, the latter brought 
their luxury and love of merely sensuous 
beauty with them; and the artists who had 
wrought the Flamboyant Gothic to its last 
degree of attenuation, seized this Venetian 
and Florentine brilliancy and covered it 
with French originality. What Francis 
I. began, CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI, the wife 
of Henri Deux, continued, and Mary Dr’ 
Mepict, the mother of Louis Treize, strove 
to uphold. With the latter monarch the 
Renaissance, in furniture at any rate, may 
be said to end, as the next reign—in which 
the tide of thought, checked three hundred 
years before, flowed back over France— 
brought in something with an immense dif- 
ference. On another page we give illustra- 
tions and explanation of articles in the va- 
rious phases which the Renaissance took, 
closing with the period of Louis Preize; 
for although all styles since that time be- 
long derivatively to the Renaissance, yet 
they have acquired a more distinctive char- 
acter, and, as one might say, personal iden- 
tity. In a succeeding article we shall have 
occasion to tell how the Renaissance held 
its course in Holland, and pushed the Gothic 
aside in England during the reign of ELiza- 
BETH and the STUARTS. 

All this thorough change of style in furni- 
ture was made the more possible by the fact 
that the wars, from the time of the Crusades 
downward, had so told upon the resources 
of many of the nobles that they had been 
obliged to sell portions of their patrimony, 
the land had been divided and subdivided, 
wealth had been created, and there were a 
multitude of buyers, the money of the rich 
bourgeois being as much worth to the arti- 
san as any other money. Every article made 
was made, of course, to fit the new life, and 
not the old idea. They all became lighter, 
easier to handle, their construction un- 
wisely less apparent, their ornament the 
main consideration; the heavy hinges were 
dropped, the elaborate hammered iron-work, 
the locks; delicate mouldings appeared, pan- 
els glazed with exquisite faience, carvings 
where classic fancy yet wrestled with Gothic 
monsters; in the later era, marquetry of 
rare woods, and incrustation of tortoise-shell 
and brass, mother-of-pearl, ivory, and niello- 
work. And thus composed of various ele- 
ments, a mixture of all the world had ever 
seen, with the Byzantine, the Classic, and 
the Gothic, but essaying to clarify itself 
along the way, the Renaissance swept for- 
ward to its full development and perfection 
in the revival of the ancient Roman ara- 
besques, the imitation of fruit and flower 
and leaf and bird, the banishment of shield 
and strap, the exclusion of symbolism, the 
recognition of nothing but absolute beauty, 
the delight of the esthetic sense, the wor- 
ship of the curve, the high comedy of “Much 
Ado About Nothing” and of “As You Like It” 
in the Italian Cinque-cento. For the Gothic 
had meant aspiration to the unknown, the 
opening of life on the side of the soul, while 
the Renaissance in art meant nothing but 
the passing moment and the enjoyment of 
the senses. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE “ SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


HE “Seventy-six” polonaise walking suit illus- 
trated on our first page, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, is an appropriate mod- 
el for all the varied fabrics worn during spring 
and summer. It is considered one of the most 
stylish designs of the season, is of simple con- 
struction, and does not require elaborate trim- 
mings. When made of wool stuffs, such as cash- 
mere, alpaca, or de bége, it is finished—as in the 
illustration—with merely a piping fold of silk. 
When made of rich silk, Sicilienne, or grenadine, 
it may be as elaborately trimmed with galloon, 
fringe, or lace as the most ornate taste can de- 
sire. It is well, however, when using these rich 
trimmings, to confine them to the edge of the gar- 
ment merely as a border, since the outlines are so 
perfect and the seams so shapely that it would be 
a pity to mar them. 

The model from which the illustration was tak- 
en is of quadrillé cloth of blue-black tint, with 
pressed bars forming square figures that are al- 
most invisible. This soft material drapes beau- 
tifully, and is to be worn over a skirt of black silk 
or of velvet. The waist and hips fit the figure as 
closely as any ordinary basque, and are therefore 
lined with the usual dress lining of silesia, or else 
with the strong black silk that French modistes 
now use for this purpose. There are no whale- 
bones in these imported garments, but if the wear- 





er prefers to have them, they should be of the 
most flexible sort, and instead of stopping at the 
waist line, should extend over the hips. The front 


has but one dart, and the long princesse or Gabri-. 


elle gore extending from the armhole to the bot- 
tom of the garment. The side form of the back 
is broadened below the waist, is not draped, nor is 
the skirt part of it sewed to the back form ; it is 
merely hemmed or faced on the back edge (below 
the waist), and two sets of tapes are added to tie 
it back over the dress skirt, and thus keep the 
front and sides of the polonaise smooth, flat, and 
clinging. The skirt part of the back form is piped 
all around, and is draped from the lower edge in 
a cluster of pleats up the sides and at the top, 
and is laid on the side form, tacked up the sides, 
and the cluster. of pleats is sewed on this side 
form just below the waist line. The waist of the 
back extends plainly over the tournure in Mar- 
guerite fashion, but is not so deep as the models 
we have lately given. The quadrillé cloth of which 
the model is made is a yard and a half wide, hence 
there is no seam down the middle of the skirt in 
the hollow box-pleat ; but as goods three-quarters 
of a yard wide will be most used, it is necessary to 
have two breadths for the back form, as a quan- 
tity of the material is added each side of the skirt 
below the waist line. As this back form is very 
long, it will be necessary to shorten it by a deep 
drapery pleat on each side of the middle; this 
will also prevent it from hooping when the lower 
edge is drawn up in the cluster of pleats at the 
top. The pockets are of the wool material, with 
the top turned over like a flap, and faced with 
silk; three button-holes are then worked or out- 
lined by silk cord on this flap. The coat sleeves 
have a pretty cuff, with two buttons and mock 
button-holes, The collar and revers are of silk or 
of Sicilienne. 

There are several stylish ways of trimming the 
front of these polonaises. Sometimes there is a 
single row of buttons, as in the illustration, while 
others have three rows the entire length. For 
the latter case they are only half an inch in di- 
ameter, and are bullet-shaped; the middle row 
meets the button-holes, and an extra row is then 
set on each front, so that when buttoned they 
are parallel. Still others are grouped in clusters 
of three rows, like the buttons of a major-gener- 
al’s coat. When only one row is used they are 
an inch in diameter, and may be either smoked 
pearl, crocheted silk, or else repped silk buttons 
to match the silk of the piping. Another fashion 
is that of having a row of square bows—Worth 
bows, the modistes call them—made of gros grain 
ribbon down the front; a bow is at the back of 
the neck, on the cuffs, and also behind, just 
where the cluster of pleats is sewed on the side 
form. These bows are especially pretty in gren- 
adine polonaises that are trimmed with three or 
four rows of inch-wide gros grain ribbon and 
lace, either Spanish blonde or thread lace. Still 
another popular fancy is the plastron or shield 
front of silk, made quite wide about the throat, 
sloping narrower at the waist, and widening 
again to the foot of the polonaise. A row of 
buttons is then set down each edge of the polo- 
naise; smoked pearl buttons, either plain or 
chased with dragon figures, are much used on 
black silk shields, though most ladies prefer 
black buttons. 

Traveling suits for the Centennial summer are 
made of brown de bége by this design of the 
“Seventy-six” polonaise suit, and trimmed with 
seal brown silk and brown smoked pearl buttons. 


WEDDING DRESSES, ETC, 


The weddings that follow close upon Easter- 
Sunday have shown some very handsome wed- 
ding dresses. White silk richly repped, and the 
tablier embroidered with seed-pearls and che- 
nilles, are the handsomest importations. Repped 
silk is preferred to satin at present, and the only 
figured silk used for such occasions is richly bro- 
caded silk in rose, leaf, arabesque or fish-scale 
patterns. The bride-maids wear over dresses of 
gauze figured to correspond with the rich bro- 
cade of the bride’s dress. The low-necked prin- 
cesse pattern is the design for brocaded silks, 
though the square and Martha Washington half- 
high corsages with half-long sleeves are also 
much used. The back has the waist and train 
cut in one piece—of the brocade — somewhat 
in Marguerite shape. The front is a close cui- 
rass of brocade, with a tablier or petticoat of 
plain repped silk or else satin. The flowers ex- 
tend down the sides of the train in a garland, 
and are set in bouquets down the middle of the 
front. The gauze over dresses of the bride- 
maids are similarly made. 

A variety of gauzes are shown at the modistes’, 
and the most unique patterns are best liked. 
There is snow gauze, like flakes of snow, Persian 
gauze in arabesque patterns, and with griffins 
or dragons of silk on the thin foundation; these 
are in the pale faded green, dead-rose, Indienne 
blue, and ivory or cream white shades now in 
vogue. White tulle strewn with pink rose leaves 
is another pretty fabric for young ladies’ over 
dresses. There are old China crapes in most 
faded hues nearly covered with roses, fleurs-de-lis, 
or carnations, either wrought or brocaded upon 
their delicate grounds. 


CHAMOIS OVER DRESSES. 


A noveity just imported is chamois leather 
basques and aprons in their natural buff color, 
wrought nearly all over with gay-colored silks in 
chain stitch and in point Russe. These are to 
be made up over dark blue, brown, or green silk 
skirts, of the color that prevails in the stitching. 


PLAIN COSTUMES. 


For plain and useful costumes to be worn for 
service there is no better fabric than the gray 
and brown mohairs of wiry durable material 
that shed dust and will not cockle. Furnishing 
houses are making up these suits in large quan- 
tities, and selling them for $12 50. They con- 





sist of three pieces—basque, over-skirt, and lower 
skirt—and are trimmed with piped bands and 
pieatings. The over-skirts are long, and of some 
pretty design, with fronts lapped in shawl fash- 
ion, or else trimmed with bows, and all have an 
ornamental, prettily shaped pocket of some kind. 
The jackets have long fronts, with stylish collars 
and cuffs. The side pleating is done by ma- 
chinery, and much of the sewing is machine- 
work. Similar suits are made of black alpaca 
for $15. These are a boon to busy women, 
whose occupations leave no time for sewing. 
Polonaise suits of the gray mohair, trimmed with 
bows down the front, are $25. De bége suits of 
pure wool, trimmed with silk facings of darker 
shade, are also $25. Suits of black cashmere and 
other twilled wools are trimmed with silk, and 
cost from $22 50 to $30. 

For midsummer are “gray linen”—which is 
probably partly cotton—suits very decently made 
for $3 40. Nice suits of foulard-cambric, ei- 
ther dark blue or black, tastefully trimmed with 
plaid bands and pockets, are $17 560. The style 
of these is excellent, and they are very well 
made. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneELLy ; and Messrs, A. T. Srewarr & Co.; and 
Enricu & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue wife of the rector of Grace Church, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, has something astound- 
ing in the way of bed-quilt. Among the pieces 
of silk of which that remarkable quilt is made are 
360 of white silk, on which are the original au- 
tographs of ayer pape people. Among them 
are the names of THACKERAY, DICKENS, Macau- 
LAY, LONGFELLOW, BRYANT, HAWTHORNE, AGAS- 
81Z, LINCOLN, SUMNER, Houston, and Kossura. 
What a meWley of people to be on the same bed 
at one time! Characteristic verses and senti- 
ments accompany many of the autographs, one 
of the best of which is this, by B. P. SHILLABER 
(‘‘ Mrs. Partington’’): 

“O thing of many hands, 
Impart no pain to her, 
But while a thread remains 
Be thou her comforter.” 

—It having been stated that the late Mr. A. T. 
Stewart left no blood-relations, a correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Press states as a fact that 
Mr. Stewart, of Wyoming Street, Philadel- 
phia, is a first cousin. 

—Colonel Scort, president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Central Railroad, Senator Cameron, and 
other prominent friends of the late W. Penn, 
have extended to Mrs. Jamzs K. Poix, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, an invitation to attend the Cen- 
tennial. A special palace and sleeping car will 
be placed at her disposal, and she will be treated 
with the highest consideration. 

—The late Witt1aM Foster, of Maryland, left 
$200,000 to the daughter of his deceased broth- 
er, Frank Foster, who died a poor man in the 
West. The young lady, who was living with 
pee oe | parents in Leavenworth, has just been 
notified of her good fortune. 

—Joun E. SHawHORN, a speculator, of San 
Francisco, has built a stable worth $100,000, 
chiefly to gratify his wife, who is fond of horses. 
It contains a parlor handsomely furnished for her 
use, and the carriage and harness rooms, stalls, 
and other apartments are furnished in fine woods. 

—Mrs. Myra CLark Garnes, who for forty- 
a has been battling in the courts for 
her New Orleans property, valued any where 
from five millions to fifty millions of dollars, is 
described in a Washington letter as having “a 
short delicate figure, which is always arrayed in 
a neat-fitting black silk walking dress. A jaunty 
hat, with white waving plume, usually adorns 
her well-shaped head, which is crowned with a 
wealth of auburn hair, worn in frizzes around in 
front. Her features are small and delicate, and 
her complexion retains a smoothness and fresh- 
ness rarely found in advanced age. Her eyes are 
dark and lustrous, and twinkle with good hu- 
mor in chatty conversation. She has a peculiar 
laugh, which when once heard can never be for- 
gotten. Altogether she is a remarkable wom- 
an, full of push, energy, and vitality, and few 
of her sex could have battled so long in the face 
of almost insurmountable difficulties, and it is 
evident there is no such word as fvil in her 
vocabulary.”’ 

—The will of the late Mr. Jonn Forster has 
been proved, the personal estate being about 
$150, The testator bequeaths to THomas 
CaRLYLE the gold repeater watch bequeathed to 
him by the late Coartes Dickens; to Lord 
LytTon, the painting by Macuiise of Caxton 
showing the printing-press to Epwarp IV. and 
his queen, which he hopes will be permitted to 
remain at Knebworth as an heir-loom; to Sir 
WILiIAM BoxaLt, R.A., the gold ring with an- 
tique mask given him by WaLTER SavaGE Lan- 
DOR ; the copyright of all his works to his execu- 
tors; to Karz, the second daughter of CHaRLES 
Dickens, and widow of CHaRLEs ALLSTON COL- 
Lins, & small book in green cloth, containing 
manuscript notes of her father, entitled, ‘‘ Mem- 
oranda, January, 1855;’’ and, subject to some 
other legacies, he gives the residue of his prop- 
erty to his wife, Mrs. Et1za ANN Forster, for 
life; after her decease some other legacies are 
to be paid, and the gift of his library, collection 
of manuscripts and autographs, paintings, pic- 
tures, drawings, and engravings to the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, upon the conditions 
already made public, then takes effect. 

—The marriage of Mr. Parton tc ELLEN WIL- 
LIs ELDREDGE has been formally legalized by an 
act of the Massachusetts Legislature. 

—‘* What kind of a man is TYNDALL ?”’ asked 
a Northern man recently of a cattle-ranger near 
the Kissimmee Prairie. ‘Oh, he’s lived yere 
nigh twenty year,’’ he replied; “‘ his principal 
business is cow-stealin’, but he preaches occa- 
sionally.”’ 

—Mr. M. D. Conway writes as follows from 
London to the Cincinnati Commercial : “‘ A state- 
ment is going the rounds of the press that Earl 
RussEL has had the bodies of the late Lord and 
Lady AMBERLEY removed from Ravenscroft, 
where they lay, by their own direction, in un- 
consecrated — to the Russei. vault, 
which, I hardly need say, is consecrated. I can 
not vouch for this statement, especially as it is 
connected with another which I know to be er- 
roneous, namely, that the earl has succeeded in 
suppressing his son’s book. That work will 





certainly appear, and, I believe, without any ex- 
—: at a near date, or as soon as its index 
nas been completed. However, the report that 
the bodies have been removed has not been con- 
tradicted, and is probably true.” 

—A Sheffield paper states that Mr. Ruskin 
was lately asked to preside at the opening of the 
Exhibition of the Society of Artists of that town, 
but that he declined to do so, stating that no 
artist worth sixpence a day would consent to 
live in such a town, beneath a canopy of smoke, 
and no lover of art would take up his abode 
there for a million a year. 

—WorpswortTs called CHATTERTON the mar- 
velous boy; Mr. WHIPPLE says WALT WHITMAN 
might be styled “the marvelous b’hoy.” 

—Mr. Moopy, at the close of one of his elo- 
quent sermons at the Hippodrome, addressed a 
well-dressed, gentlemanly-looking person. The 
reply was: “‘ Mr. Moopy, I am a pickpocket by 

rofession. I want to attend the meetings here; 

ut you see that man standing yonder?” Mr. 
Moopy noticed the individual. ‘That is a de- 
tective watching me. Will you ask him to let 
me remain, as I fear he will soon order me out? 
I give you my word I will not attempt to work 
while here.’”” Mr. Moopy approached the de- 
tective. ‘‘Do you know that man?’ ‘“ Yes, 
very well; he’s a pickpocket.” “I want you 
to let him attend these meetings, and I will be 
personally responsible that he commits no theft 
while here.” That pickpocket has since made 
a profession of religion. 

— Henry CiarkK, of Rutland, has been appoint- 
ed Vermont’s Centennial historian. 

—‘* Miss Grundy” gives the following Wash- 
ington coincidence. between the April of 1876 
and that in which President LINCOLN was assas- 
sinated: ‘‘ Easter-day, on which the rest depend, 
falls on April 16, and it was the same in 1865. 
This brings Good-Friday on mx 14 for the first 
time since the memorable Good-Friday, April 14, 
1865, when ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the 
United States, was assassinated. It isa singular 
coincidence that the identical play which was 
being enacted when the assassin fired his fatal 
shot is running there this week, and at a theatre 
under the same management as was Ford’s The- 
atre when a national tragedy called the attention 
of the audience from the comedy of Our Amer- 
ican Cousin to the mortally wounded President.”’ 

—Mrs. JoHN ADAMS was the first mistress of 
the White House. The building was unfinished 
and unfurnished. It could hardly be warmed or 
lighted. The most graphic letters written by 
Mrs. ADAms describe her sufferings there. Her 
week’s washing was hung up in the East Room. 
Her style of living, adopted not from parsimony 
but from necessity, would disgust an ordinary 
Treasury clerk, WASHINGTON exacted the strict- 
est economy at home, that he might serve his 
country and not impair his private fortune. JErF- 
FERSON was well off when he went into public 
life. He inherited 1900 acres, which he increased 
to 5000. His income, independent of his farm 
revenue, was ayear. His wife’s dowry was 
$40,000 in cash. Had he left public life alone 
and attended to his estate, he would have been 
a rich man. His public career closed in 1809, 
For nineteen years he was absent from Monticel- 
lo, and seven of these years were passed abroad. 
He returned to find his estate ruined, his prop- 
erty squandered, his fortune scattered. All at- 
tempts to retrieve his fortune were in vain; he 
was adjudged a bankrupt. New York city sent 
him a donation of $8500, and other cities were 
alike generous. JACKSON had a style of his own. 
Like a good soldier, he lived within his income. 
At the Rip Raps in the summer, in a low farm- 
house, coat off, feet in slippers, chair tipped 
back, a cob pipe in his mouth, he gave audience 
to embassadors. Van Buren had a private for- 
tune of his own. Prerce, by rigid economy, 
carried $50,000 out of the White House. No 
clerk in the custom-house lives in as economic- 
al a style as did the bachelor President, James 
BUCHANAN. 

—Sir Ranpat Roserts is to make his first 

appearance on the stage on the 15th of May, in 
London, in a play of his own, called Under a 
Veil. He is the twelfth baronet of that name; 
was in the army, and served in the Crimean and 
Indian mutiny campaigns; is well known not 
only in the literary, but also in the artistic world 
—in the former as an author and journalist, in 
the latter as an exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
During the Franco-Prussian war he acted as a 
**special correspondent,” and at the same time 
took an active part in various battles, and was 
three times seriously wounded. After the siege 
of Metz, Prince FrepERICK CHARLES specially 
applied to Lord GRANVILLE to have Sir RanDau 
attached to his personal staff. This was refused, 
in consequence of Sir Ranpav having left the 
service; but the Prussian generals were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and an army order was published 
attaching Sir RanDat to the head-quarters staff 
of the first army, with the rank of major, and the 
enjoyment of all privileges connected with that 
rank. For his humane services in successfully 
saving life under heavy fire upon four different 
occasions, and his coolness under fire, his Maj- 
esty the Emperor of Germany decorated Sir 
RANDAL with the “Iron Cross,” the highest dis- 
tinction that can be conferred upon a foreigner. 
Since the war he has continued his career as a 
novelist, journalist, and dramatist, and now 
takes to the boards. 

—The King of Greece has sent to the Greek 
consul at Boston the following letter, occasion- 
ed by the death of Dr. Hows, and the latter has 
conveyed it to Mrs. JuLia WarD Howe: 


“The death of Dr. Hows, one of the most ardent 
and distinguished Philhellenes, whose name has been 
identified with the regeneration of Greece, caused not 
only to me, but to all the members of the Greek gov- 
ernment, the most profound sorrow and emotion. The 
same sentiment has been shared and manifested on 
this occasion by the press and people of Greece, who 
have thus borne a worthy testimony to the gratitude 
and appreciation which the country undoubtedly owes 
to the departed Philhellene, old in years, but always 
young in fervor and enthusiasm. Dr. Hows came to 
our country in his youth, during the great struggle of 
1821. Having then taken part in the conflict which 
gave freedom to our nation, he did not hesitate in his 
advanced age to revisit the soil of Greece during the 
Cretan struggle of 1 returning, after an interval of 
forty years, to bring relief and comfort to the oy 
and naked women and children of the heroic island. 
For these reasons, entirely approving the eful 
manner in which, at the funeral of the distinguish- 
ed Philhellene, you, as the official ee of 
Greece, gave expression to the national feeling for his 
death, we beg you to communicate more distinctly to 


his family the profound sorrow of the Greek govern- 
ment for the loss of so eminent a man, making known 
to them also the sympathy evinced by the people of 
Greece in the bereavement sustained by them.” 
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Fig. 3.—Manner or MakinG OctaGonaL Figure, Fic. 2. 


Wrought Guipure and Lace Stitch Borders 
and Insertions, Figs. 1-7. 

For the border Fig. 1 transfer the outlines of the design to 
linen, baste Swiss muslin on the latter, and for the upper edge 
run on Russian braid. Having run the outlines of the design fig- 
ures several times, work the connecting bars, which lie loose on 
the Swiss muslin, stretching the working thread back and forth, 
and overcasting it with button-hole stitches. To work the star 
figures, first run each leaflet several times with thread, and then 
cover it first on one side with button-hole stitches, working from 
the middle, and then work the other side in the opposite direction Fig. 2.—OcraconaL Ficure ror Tipy, Fig. 1. 
Fut Sizze.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 2.—Manver oF MAKING Borper, Fic. 1.—Fuut Size. 























figures. Along the upper edge of the border run on point 
lace braid a quarter of an inch wide. Work the edge of the 
design figures with thread, No. 130, partly in simple button-hole 
stitch into which picots are worked, as shown by the illustration, 
and partly in interlaced button-hole stitch (see Fig. 2). Work the 
wheels and twisted bars with fine thread, and cut away partly the 
Swiss muslin only and partly both layers of the material, as shown 
by the illustration. 



















loose on the Swiss muslin, are overcast with 
simple button-hole stitches. After finishing 
the embroidery, cut away the Swiss muslin 
on the wrong side, and work the lace stitches 
and wheels with fine thread. 

For the border Fig. 4 transfer the design 
to linen, baste on Swiss muslin, run on point 
lace braid along the upper edge, and run the 
outlines of the design figures with embroid- 
ery cotton. For the bars lying loose on the 
Swiss muslin stretch the thread back and 
forth, and overcast it with button-hole stitch- 








Fig. 1.—Wnroveut Guipvre anp Lace Srrrcu Borper For 
Lincerte.—[See Fig. 2.] 






















Fig. 3—Wrovent Guirvre anp Lace Sritcu Borper ror Lincerie. 


in a similar manner, always passing the needle around the thread 
forming the middle rib of the leaf between the opposite two but- 
ton-hole stitches, as shown by Fig. 2. After finishing the leaf- 
lets, join them in the centre with a button-hole stitch ring. 
The rest of the embroidery is worked to correspond with 
the leaflets, going back and forth, in interlaced button- 
hole stitch, interspersed with picots, as shown by the 
illustration. For each picot lying loose on the 
Swiss muslin work four chain stitches in the 
second row of button-hole stitches, working 
the first chain stitch on the last. button-hole 
stitch, and the following three chain stitch- 
es always on the preceding chain stitch. 
Having finished the embroidery, cut away 
the Swiss muslin on the wrong side, and 
ornament the scallops with lace stitches and 
wheels of fine thread. 

For the border Fig. 3 transfer the design to 
linen, baste Swiss muslin on the latter, and run on 
Russian braid along the upper edge. Run the outlines 
of the design figures several times, and work them in in- 
terlaced button-hole stitch interspersed with picots (see 
Fig. 2) with thread, No. 130. The connecting bars, which lie 


For the insertion Fig. 6 transfer the design to linen, baste 
Swiss muslin on the latter, and run on Russian braid on both 
sides of the insertion. Run the outlines of the design fig- 
ures, and work the. twisted bars and button-hole stitch 
bars lying loose on the foundation with fine thread. 
The dots are worked with thread, No. 130, in simple 
button-hole stitch, and the rest of the embroidery 
in interlaced button-hole stitch, as shown by 
Fig. 2. After finishing the embroidery, cut 

away the Swiss muslin on the wrong side. 

For the insertion Fig. 7 transfer the de- 
sign to linen, baste Swiss muslin on the 
latter, and run on Russian braid along the 
outlines on both sides. Having run the 
outlines of the design figures several times, 
work the connecting bars in simple button- 
hole stitch, and the rest of the embroidery in 
interlaced button-hole stitch interspersed with 
picots, as shown by the illustration. Work the lace 
stitches and wheels with fine thread, and cut away the 
Swiss muslin on the wrong side very carefully with fine- 
pointed scissors. 
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Fig. 4.—Wrovenr Guirurr anp Lace Stitcu Fig. 1.—Wrovenr Guiecre anp Lace Srirca Tivy. Fig. 5.—Wrovent Gurpure axp Lace Sritcn 
Borper ror LinGERie. [See Figs. 2-5.] Borper ror Linceriz. 


es. The leaflets and the rest of the embroidery are worked in in- 
terlaced button-hole stitch interspersed with picots on the outer 
edge (see Fig. 2). After finishing the embroidery, cut away the 
Swiss muslin on the wrong side. 

For the border Fig. 5 transfer the design to linen, baste tulle 
and Swiss muslin on the latter, and run the outlines of the design 


Fig. 6.—Wrovgut Guievre anp Lace Sritcu [ysertion 
FoR LINGERIE. 


Fig. 4.—Sqvarr Fievre ror Tipy, 


Fig. 7.—Wrovenrt Guirvre anp Lace Srirca Insertion 
Fig. 1.—Fout Size.—[See Fig. 5.] 
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Fig. 5.—MANNER OF MAKING 
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THE RENAISSANCE STYLE. 


FTER the lightness and less solemn 
character of the pieces of furniture 

in the Renaissance, the chief character- 
istic is their ornament, their shape, mean- 
while, ceasing almost entirely to present 
any thing original. This ornament is of so peculiar a 
nature, that no one who has once become acquainted 
with it can fail to recognize it. It every where fol- 
lows and strives for the classic, dallying on the way 
with the Byzantine that enchains and masters it, and 
haunted, meanwhile, by the old Gothic ghost that will 
not down. It is full of delicate interlacings in the 
beginning, intricate linear tracery, fine scroll-work, and 
conventional foliage, that is, the foliage treated upon 
a geometrical plan. After the year 1400 it leaves the 
old traditional subjects, and seeks new ones to its 
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Louts Treize Dining TaBie. 


illustration of this same period, the Louis Treize li- 
brary, the heavy character of the furniture is more 
dismally apparent. Hardly any thing could give a 
drearier effect than this room, comprising so many 
different articles of furniture—book-case, chair, ped- 
estal, étagére, stool, desk, chiffonier, mirrors, and cur- 
tain hangings—and all so stiii and so formal as to be 
almost funereal; the exuberant carving has become a 
meagre artifice, a little shield-work is to be seen, a 
central ornament at the top of cabinet and mirror; 
but the greater part is simply turned and twisted 





mind—natural rendering of fruit and flower and in- 
sect and other objects; and at that time the cartouche, 
or scrolled and pierced shield-work, appears, borrowed 
from heraldry. It is the era then of Luca della Robbia, of niello-work, of enameled pottery. And | 
finally, after the year 1500, the cartouche and strap disappear, the arabesque perfects itself with | 
exquisite lightness and grace, classical details abound, especially the old Greek anthemion, the fret, 
and the acanthus, sculptures of scarcely surpassed loveliness, and grotesqueries so full of spirit that 
the whole seems to be a style of light high comedy, suitable only to pleasure, to the delights of a 
sensuous love of beauty. And yet it has been used on funeral monuments. 

But this last development of the style was one that required too wide and deep a knowledge for 
the usual decorator; besides an artist, he must be antiquarian, scholar, scientist, and poet; and it 
was only for about fifty years that it was pursued. 

Thus it will be seen that no style presents such a medley as the whole career of the Renaissance— 
classical and Saracenic ornaments on the same piece of work; panels faceted and cut like jewels; 
the square parting the circle; human and ideal figures, and those of birds and beasts and reptiles, 
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CrnquE-cento TABLE: 


natural, conventional, and grotesque; the crescent, the vase, the cartouche; all flat decoration; a 
harnessing of straps, buckles, ribbons. Wherever this medley is seen, and wherever the flat decora- 
tion is seen, it is pretty sure to be Renaissance. It is the style of caprice; set free from the rules 
that had so long bound it, the art reveled in unconfined fantasy. 

It was the second stage of this style that Francis I. brought into France, and that was so univers- 
ally adopted there under his successor, in furniture and in all other ornamentation, that it acquired 


Louis Treize Liprary. 





the name of Henri Deux. The armoire on this page is an excellent illustration of the Henri Deux: 

its tall and narrow shape; its vase-like legs, with the smaller vase of the flat panel upon them; the | 
tiny pyramidal panels, cut like jewels, scattered here and there ; the squares parting the circular forms 
of the main panels; the four small circles around a fifth in the centre of those 
panels recalling the Byzantine; the three slender columns and their Ionic volute, 
together with the echinus of the moulding round the edges, showing the classical 


wood, and the fringe of the coverings is the greatest 
adornment of the chairs. How totally different from 
this grave and sombre room would be one furnished 
to corrrespond with the Renaissance table which we give, the reader can easily imagine—a room in 
which all the stately and sad gave way to beauty. This table, although a very simple example, 


| would be a pure one but for the slight cartouche at the four corners. It belongs to the early years 


of the cinque-cento; something a little grotesque in the quirks and turns of the arabesques would 
place it in the fuller development of that style ; a style which aspired to nothing but to display itself 
in shapes of complete loveliness with no reference to any other emotion than pleasure ; a style crowd- 
ed with a fantasy of grace and luxuriance and laughter—the laughter of the gods; a style where 
every object in nature or art was seized upon and turned into beauty and made merry with, and 
where the refined banter of the grotesque saw harlequins rollicking in the Grecian honeysuckles, 
wrought the acanthus scrolls into dolphins, and set fools’ caps on the chimeras. The shape and dig- 
nity of this table, the mouldings, the arabesque foliage, the turning of the cross-bars, the beauty of 
the varying figures, the little urchins riding on the sea-monsters that are half acanthus ccrolls, the 
griffins’ heads of the pen- 
dants, another form of 
the monster that accom- 
panies the Renaissance 
all along its way, the hint 
of the panel, the cup feet, 
the vases, the guilloche 
on the side of the panel 
beneath the urchins, all 
plainly pronounce its 
place. 

As the makers of fur- 
niture modify almost ev- 
ery style to suit their own 
exigencies and ideas, and 
frequently in experiment- 
al improvement, it is dif- 
ficult to find thoroughly 
correct specimens of any. 
The cabinet with mirror 
included among our illus- 
trations of the various | i P h 
Renaissance styles, al- Ni J as ! 
though it would usually ant: 
pass under the head of 
the cinque-cento, belongs 
more strictly to the last 
part of the quattro-cento, 
a somewhat earlier phase 
of the Renaissance in 
Italy, and one into which the artists of the cinque-cento were apt to relapse. A phantom of the car- 
touche remains, it will be seen, in the tiny curved panels fronting and rounding the four pilasters at 
top and bottom, and elsewhere in the design ; and the large bunch of fruit at the centre of the base, 
and the high relief of natural flowers in the side panels, belong more to the former than the latter 
period—in the cinque-cento the natural flowers would be arabesques of floral shape. The crowded 
detail of the remainder, though, in which hardly an inch escapes its decoration, belongs to the feeling 
and spirit of the cinque-cento, together with the treatment of the winged creatures that uphold the 
figures, the exquisite curves of the figures themselves, the guilloche running around the whole and 
separating the drawers from the cupboard, the humor of the triumphal little Cupid atop of all, and 
of the pair trying to see themselves in the mirror in rivalry of the Cupid that on 
the main panel below tiptoes to peer into his mother’s mirror, the tazza and scrolls 
between the two, the pendants from the candelabra, and the candelabra them- 
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Louis Treize PIANo. 





idea ; the triangle, parted by circular forms again, a reminiscence of the Gothic dais 
that headed almost every thing medieval of the kind, possibly of the Gothic Free- 
masons ; the intimation of straps and buckles there; the scrolled and conventional 
floriage on the panels, the natural 

floriage above, together with the 

general decoration in the flat—all 

proclaiming its era precisely. This 

style, with more or less degenera- 

tion, prevailed during several of 

the brief reigns which followed 

that of Henri Deux. It was fur- 

niture of this description that sur- 

rounded Mary Stuart when her 

, ‘ home was at the French court. 

But with the bloody religious wars 

4 ~— in that day of St. Bartholomew, 
—_ there was a general decadence of 
all decorative ideas and the appli- 
cation of them. The people were 
occupied with weightier matters ; 
and the furniture of the reigns of 
Henri Quatre and Louis Treize 
is heavy and sad in comparison. 
This is seen in the dining-room ta- 
ble, a drawing of which we furnish, 
and one, by-the-way, very frequent- 
ly seen, with little modification, 
in our modern dining-rooms, and 
in the piano, not so much ante- 
dated as it seems, since, at any 
rate, the spinet was a feature 
even of an earlier time, as one 
carrying the date of 1570 is to be 
found to-day at the Hotel Cluny. 
In this piano all the gayeties and 
fripperies are wanting, the sup- 
ports are heavy, the few decora- 
tions are confined almost alto- 
gether to the flat ; it must be, not- 
withstanding, a very handsome in- = ee ee 


























selves. One can scarcely realize the grace and resplendence of such a piece of fur- 
niture adorned with the inlay of variegated stones, picked out with gold, and pre- 
senting the full wealth of life-like colors that distinguish the cinque-cento. 

The panel with which we conclude our illustrations is an outline from one of the 
varved oak panels of the Louvre, of the date of 1520. As the reader will observe, 
it is in the pure cinque-cento, There is all the grace and crowded exuberance of 
line that, in main- 
taining its curve, 
runs into all sorts 
of vagaries, the 
harlequins _frol- 
icking in the flow- 
ers as if all the 
sunshine in the 
world was theirs, 
the dragon - flies 
beneath the vase 
that have half the 
mind to be winged 
griffins, the acan- 
thus scrolls trans- 
forming them- 
selves into dol- 
phins, the leaves 
that fashion the 
crowned and 
bearded king be- 
low, and others 
that we leave the 
reader’s fancy to 
detect, the gayety 
of the whole, in its 
free faney, never 
forgetting beauty. 

Nothing more 
luxurious, perhaps 
nothing more en- 
ervating, can be 
conceived than 
—— | lovely lofty rooms 
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satin belong as drapery. It is the furniture of 
summer palaces; its construction requires art- 
ists ; its purchase the revenue of kingdoms. It 
tells in itself the whole march of life from the 
military encampment in the gloomy halls of the 
dark castle to the dancing, laughing, flower-clad 
life in the lighted, sumptuous apartments whose 
low windows open on verandas round which the 
gardens bloom and the fountains leap. 

For the beautiful designs illustrating this ar- 
ticle, we are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Pottier & Stymus. 





THE BURDEN OF THE WIND. 


O winxp! fresh wind of spring-time, 
What hast thou borne away? 

A burden of light-winged moments 
That hovered, and would not stay; 

The music of children’s laughter 
From meadows all dewy and sweet, 

Where primrose buds and cowslips 
Are trodden by joyous feet. 


O wind! soft wind of summer, 
What hast thou borne away? 
A burden of love and longing, 
The dream of a golden day; 
The murmurs of passionate voices, 
The exquisite perfume pressed 
From the heart of the rose that nestled 
In the beloved one’s breast. 


O wind! wild wind of winter, 
What hast thou borne away? 
A burden of mournful remembrance, 
The sigh of the year’s decay; 
The skeleton leaves of the forest, 
The drift from the chill snow-wreath, 
And the prayer of a soul that is passing 
Into the shadow of death. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Poor Humanrry,” “Litre Kate 
Krasy,” “For Hes Saxe,” “‘ Carry’s Con- 
rrssion,” “‘Ssoonp-Covusin Saran,” ETO, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
BRIAN 1S WEAK. 


Tue smile which flickered for a moment on the 
lips of Mabel Westbrook was displeasing to Brian 
Halfday. He was a man who looked at life too 
seriously, it was evident. 

“ This is a grave question, which I wish you to 
consider gravely,” he said, in half reproof. 

“Tt is a question which I hardly think I am 
called upon to answer,” answered Mabel, more 
thoughtfully. 

* oh yes, you are,” was his flat contradiction. 

“Go on, Mr. Halfday. I shall be pleased if you 
will explain.” 

“ All the embarrassments of your present posi- 
tion—” he began, when she cut him short by say- 
ing, rapidly, 

“T have never confessed to any embarrass- 
ments.” 

“ All the embarrassments of your present posi- 
tion, Miss Westbrook, are due to a rash inter- 
ference with the business of people unworthy of 
your interest,” he continued, paying no heed to 
her interruption ; “ people whom you came a long 
journey to ally yourself with, and whom there is 
no shaking from you again.” 

“ What has this to do with your first inquiry ?” 
asked Mabel. 

“ Your mission was a failure; the family, taken 
asa whole, was ungrateful for your sympathy and 
greedy for your money; and as a representative 
of that family, I have treated you with a scant 
amount of courtesy.” 

Mabel did not respond to this half apology ; she 
did not know what to say on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and after waiting, as if for her answer, he 
continued, 

“Still, on this occasion, Miss Westbrook, be 

enough to understand that I represent the 
amily of the Halfdays collectively—that I am 
speaking of them as well as myself.” 

“ Are you instructed in their name to come to 
me?” 

He went on in his usual aggravating way, she 
thought, and without attending to her inquiries. 

“Tt is no secret that you are ruined by paying 
over to us money to which we were never en- 
titled,” he said, “ and it is our turn to be of as- 
tistance to you in any way we think best. It 
would be a false modesty, another serious mis- 
take, if you are not frank with us.” 

“With you, you mean,” said Mabel, quietly. 

“Say with me, if you wish,” he replied. “I 
have already told you I represent the family that 
has done you all this harm.” ; 

“Well, go on,” said Mabel. “ Probably the 
sooner we comprehend the position the better.” 

“Then, to be brief and plain with you, how 
much money have you left in the world?” he 
asked. 

“Tt is an odd question to ask a lady,” answer- 
ed Mabel, with the smile once more difficult to re- 
press, “ but I will tell you, as you claim a right to 
know.” 

She rose, walked to her desk, took out her bank- 
book, which she opened, glanced at, closed, and 

ut back, and then returned to her seat, and faced 
Mr. Brian Halfday’s eager stare at her without 


* Forty-sevon pounds fourteen shillings and 
” she replied, with great composure. 
Brian Halfday’s face became paler at this an- 





nouncement, and his black eyes seemed starting 
from his head. 

“No more than that?” he murmured. 

“Tt will pay my debts and take me to America, 
where I shall not want friends.” 

“You have not any great or dear friends there,” 
said Brian. 

“How do you know?” asked Mabel, a little 
angrily. 

“You have talked more than once of settling 
in England,” answered Brian, “and you have 
spoken of leaving America for good without re- 
gret.” 

“T thought I was an heiress,” said Mabel, “and 
should make many friends here in time.” 

“ Friends are easily bought, you think.” 

“ Friends are not easily made by a woman stand- 
ing alone in the world,” was the reply, “and in 
America I am at least sure of true sympathy, and 
of homes and helping hands being offered me by 
the old friends of James Westbrook. The world 
over there is not so full of uncertainty as this.” 

“There must be some dear friend in the back- 
ground, after all, and you have not told me of 
him,” muttered Brian. 

“ Perhaps there is, perhaps there is not,” said 
Mabel, enigmatically. “I am not bound to tell 
you every thing.” 

“ And that explains much, of course,” he add- 
ed, half absently. 

“What does it explain?” was Mabel’s sharp 
inquiry. 

“Your indifference to— But no; I will not 
worry you with that subject again.” 

“What subject ?” 

“Tt distresses you; you can guess it.” 

“ My indifference to your advice to marry young 
Mr. Salmon, you mean,” said Mabel, confidently. 
“Yes, I did not care to hear of that from you or 
him. And it distressed me—yes.” 

“Tt seemed for the best,” said Brian, thought- 
fully regarding her; “he was fond of you, and 
an amiable gentleman.” 

“Are you going to advise me to accept him 
again?” asked Mabel, her face flushing with a 
new excitement. “Have you seen him again? 
Do you come here this time as his intercessor ? 
If so, I shall hate him; there!” 

“No, I am not here to speak for him. I have 
not seen him since that night he came to you. I 
hear they are anxious about him at the hospital.” 

“Indeed! Has he not been home ?” 

“ Neither at home nor at his chambers in town. 
But we are forgetting the business of the even- 
ing.” 


“ Has he not written to his father or mother ?” 
she asked, still curious. _ 

“Not a word, I believe. But you are really 
interested in his absence; your face betrays anx- 
iety and alarm,” said Brian. 

“T had no idea I possessed such a speaking 
countenance,” answered Mabel, very satirically 
now; “but I am concerned for a missing friend, 
naturally.” 

“You own to his being a friend, then ?” 

“Yes; and a friend I can trust.” 

Brian’s face darkened at this. She had not 
intended to convey the impression that her visit- 
or was not to be trusted, but he took it to heart, 
as though his presence had suggested the com- 
parison between Angelo Salmon and himself. 

“T will endeavor to discover him if you wish 
it,” he said, in a deeper tone of voice. 

“He is away by his own choice; why should I 
wish it ?” 

“Tt is not for me to say,” said Brian, carelessly. 

“T advised him to take a holiday, I remember.” 

“He is quick to respond,” replied Brian. 
“Well, it is satisfactory to find you oan give ad- 
vice to Mr. Salmon as well as myself. Still, if he 
follows every body’s advice in this fashion, he will 
assuredly come to grief.” 

“Shall we proceed to business, Mr. Halfday ?” 
was the quiet inquiry here. 

“Tf you please,” he replied. 

For the first time during the interview he drew 
a chair toward him, and sat down. His manner 
had changed. It was harder and colder, if mark- 
ed by more deference toward his listener, and 
there was a set expression on his features difficult 
to comprehend. 

“T have already said, Miss Westbrook, that I 
represent on this occasion the family that has 
benefited by your egregious error,” he began, with 
great formality; “and it is purposed to place at 
your disposal, and to meet those demands which 
have necessarily arisen on account of recent loss- 
es, the sum of one thousand pounds, being the 
first installment of the debt due from the Half- 
days to yourself.” 

“T can not accept it,” said Mabel; “I—” 

“Tt is so small a sum in comparison with the 
amount to which you are entitled—which you 
flung away with so little consideration for your- 
self or for justice—that you are bound in honor, 
Miss Westbrook, to accept it,” said Brian, with 
less formality in his address to her. 

“No, no, no,” said Mabel, shaking her head en- 
ergetically; “I am not bound in honor to take 
one farthing of this money back.” 

“There is no alternative; take it you must.” 

“Not in this way, or without a fair explana- 
tion of where the money comes from.” 

“Miss Westbrook, the money was paid to your 
account at Penton Bank this afternoon. Your 
balance at present stands at one thousand and 
forty-seven pounds fourteen shillings and nine- 
pence,” he said. 

“You—you have dared to do this!” exclaimed 
Mabel. : 

“The example was set us in the case of Adam 
Halfday, and by yourself.” 

“But I can restore this money; I will write a 
check to-morrow for the amount and send it to 
you,” said Mabel. 

“T will pay it to your account again, I swear.” 

“Then your father or Mr. Sewell must take 
the money, a8 representatives of the family to 
which you have alluded so constantly to-night,” 





said Mabel, with great gravity of demeanor now, 
but watching Brian Halfday very closely. 

His color changed again, and he rose from his 
chair in evident alarm at this last proclamation. 

“Good God! you would never send the money 
to them ?” 

“ Why should I not ?” 

“They are rich already by your rashness. 
And—and this is really yours. It is only one- 
twentieth part of your own money back. You 
would never give it to them of all people in the 
world.” 

“Mr. Halfday,” said Mabel, “will you let me 
trust you ?—will you teach me from this night 
to believe in you implicitly ?” 

It was a strange question, and uttered with 
great earnestness. Brian could not face the 
steady light shining at him from the depths of 
Mabel’s full gray eyes. For the first time he 
felt cowed and disarmed, and at another’s mercy. 

“T hope you will believe in me in time,” he 
murmured, looking away from her. 

“T want to believe in you now.” 

“ Well ” 

“T want you to tell me all the truth—to dis- 
guise nothing. Will you?” 

He could not resist her pleading; he had never 
felt the strong stern man in her presence as he 
had done in other men’s and women’s. She exer- 
cised a mastery over him beyond his powers of 
analysis ; from the dry depths of his inner con- 
sciousness there had been evolved romance and 
poetry—the romance of noble aspirations and the 
sweet poetry of self-sacrifice. 

“T will tell you every thing you wish,” he an- 
swered. 

“This money, then—this one thousand pounds 
paid away to-day. Do they know any thing of 
it?” inquired Mabel. 

“Who are they ?” 

“Your sister and her husband—your father.” 

Brian shrugged his shoulders and looked away 
from her, like a child caught by its school-mis- 
tress in a flagrant omission of its duty. 

“Do they know any thing of it ?” he repeated, 
like a child still anxious to gain time for mature 
consideration, and taking refuge in vain repeti- 
tions. 

“Yes,” said Mabel. 

““Well—not at present,” came the response at 
length. 

“And the money is yours? in some way or 
other you have obtained a thousand pounds for 
me ?” 

“Yes,” he said. 


ete 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BRIAN IS BOLD. 


Havine confessed the truth, Brian Halfday 
looked unflinchingly at Mabel Westbrook again. 
He was there to argue, to reason, to defend him- 
self, to do any thing but take back the money 
which he had placed at her disposal. 

“Why have you done this?” she asked, in a 
low voice. “I have never helped you in any 
way. I have been always opposed to you. You 
and I have been almost enemies at times.” 

“Before you trusted in me implicitly,” he an- 
swered, with considerable emphasis, “as you do 
now ?” 

“ As I do now,” was her reply. 

His face became very bright on the instant. 

“Tt is pleasant to be trusted,” he murmured ; 
“it is the first time in my life that I have expe- 
rienced the sensation. A new life dates from it 
altogether.” 

“ nd 

“But you will destroy the illusion—dash me 
to the ground completely—if you ask me to take 
that money back,” he cried. ‘There will be no 
trust, no confidence, if you will not let me help 
you.” 

“ What do I want with a thousand pounds ?” 

“A woman without money is at the mercy of 
the world. A man can work for more.” 

“You have promised me, Brian Halfday, to 
tell me every thing I wish,” Mabel reminded him. 

“ Did I say every thing ?” 

“7a” 

“Ts there any thing more to ask of me?” 

“ Certainly there is.” 

“Then it was a rash promise,” he said, rest- 
lessly ; “I should have been upon my guard.” 

“No, no; don’t ‘conceal any thing from me,” 
said Mabel, imploringly; “let me, for once in 
your life, know you as you are. You have been 
a riddle to me; I have never seemed to under- 
stand you.” 

“T was vain enough to think your faith in me 
began at Datchet Bridge,” said Brian, softly. 

“It began—yes. I lost the old belief in your 
being my enemy. I felt you might at any time 
become my friend; but you always remained a 
mystery that I could not comprehend.” 

“ And now ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ And now I trust you with my whole heart, 
for I think I read all that is in yours.” 

“ Ah! that is impossible,” he muttered. 

“Therefore, Mr. Halfday, with no secrets be- 
tween us ever again, tell me where you got this 
money.” 

Brian Halfday hesitated for an instant, and 
then one of his rare laughs escaped him. The 
position was becoming brighter and lighter, and 
the shadows were stealing from the scene. 

“You will not ask me to take this money 
back ?” 

“ You will let me pay you when I am rich again 
—I mean very rich? When Dorcas, or Dorcas’s 
husband, for instance, insists upon my receiving 
back a fair share of the capital now in their pos- 
session ?” 

“ Yes—then,” he answered. 

“Now tell me how you were able to lend me a 
thousand pounds.” 

“You are a very curious girl,” he said. “ What 
does it matter, so that I have been able to help 
you ? 





“T asked you for your confidence,” she said, 
reproachfully. 

“You shall have it. I saved the money—most 
of it, that is,” he added, with a reserve. 

“From your small income—impossible !” 

“How do you know what my income is ?” ask- 
ed Brian, not a little surprised at her last remark. 

“Mr. Gregory Salmon told me,” replied Mabel. 

“ Ah! yes—he is a man who knows every thing, 
except how to write sermons; which reminds me 
that I borrowed a book of you at Datchet Bridge. 
A terrible book, that—” 

“You are wandering from the subject inten- 
tionally, Mr. Halfday.” 

“You will have no mercy on me,” he replied. 
” a did I save so much money, you ask ?” 

“ es. J 

“Upon my honor, it is hardly a fair question,” 
he said, laughing again ; “but there are to be no 
secrets between us.” 

“Go on, please.” 

“ And I may ask a few questions of you in re- 
turn, as forcibly and abruptly as I have asked 
questions of my sister before this,” he said. 

“T don’t think I have a secret in the world 
now,” replied Mabel; “but proceed. I am very 
curious.” 

“T had saved up eight hundred pounds at the 
end of last month,” said Brian at last. “Iam of 
a saving turn of mind—the miserly habits of my 

andfather are inherent in me; my expenses are 

ew, I live rent free, I eat little, and I drink less.” 

“But from your salary it seems to be impossi- 
ble that you should have saved eight hundred 
pounds,” said Mabel, thoughtfully. 

“T did not say I had saved that sum from my 

la » 


Mabel looked hard at him again. 

“ Another mystery ?” she said. 

“No; I am going to tell you what few people 
in Penton are aware of—what I have kept to my- 
self as nuch as possible, having no friends in the 
world who would have been interested by the 
communication.” 

“ What can it possibly be ?” said Mabel, breath- 
lessly. 

He laughed again at her anxiety. Yes, the 
shadows were surely falling into the background 
of his life. Here was a woman interested in him 
and his pursuits. “I write,” he said. 

“Oh, I am glad to hear it!” exclaimed Mabel. 
“You are clever—you are a real author—you 
write books that people actually pay you for? 
How delightful !” 

“Yes, I write books, and am actually paid,” 
said Brian, 

“ Novels — poems — histories — what kind of 
books ?” 

“ Books and pamphlets that would weary you 
to death to wade through,” he said, half sadly, 
half dryly; “ pages of heavy matter and ponder- 
ous detail, on which the bright eyes of women 
seldom rest.” 

“ Scientific ?” 

“Dry essays on our mother earth, chiefly— 
with fragments here and there of county history 
by way of a change of work, when hard study of 
dead worlds becomes too much for me. I have 
been fortunate in earning money, if no fame, by 
these pursuits,” he added, modestly, “and I love 
the labor of the pen with all my soul.” 

He spoke with enthusiasm, and Mabel had nev- 
er seen that thin wan face with so much light 
upon it. 

“ And you have studied thus for me,” she said, 
“for the poor reward, the miserable satisfaction, 
of lending me the savings of your life.” 

“There is no higher reward I want,” he re- 
plied ; “you have been upon my conscience. I am 
happier than I have ever been to-night.” 

“ And poorer, too.” 

“T can earn money easily now,” he said, some- 
what proudly. “I am known in London; the ear- 
ly struggles of one who writes for bread are past 
forever. I think it is not wholly unlikely that I 
may even die a tolerably rich man.” 

“Not if you fling your money about in this 
reckless fashion,” said Mabel, archly, “and trust 
such a stranger as I am.” 

“ Stranger !” he repeated, mournfully; “Oh! 
don’t say that.” 

“No; but I will say this—I can not accept all 
your money.” 

“Hush! hush !—you must not break faith with 
me, and render me unhappy to-night,” he said ; 
“this is a night forever to be remembered grate- 
fully.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“ You trust me !—you believe in me !” 

“Yes,” said Mabel, hesitatingly. ‘“ But this two 
hundred pounds extra and above your savings. 
What do I want with it? Why should I let you 
run into debt for me?” 

“My creditor will not harass me for his money 
back, and I shall earn it before the year dies 
out. Please let me be, Miss Westbrook. You 
never cared to talk too long about money ; it is, 
at the best, one of the most miserable topics un- 
der the sun, God knows.” 

“ And yet what a deal we have had to say about 
it!” 

“ Ay,” asserted Brian; “we have never met 
without some sharp words on the question. But 
you always began it, if you remember.” 

“No, I don’t remember that,” said Mabel. 

“Let us talk of something else before I say 
good-night. May I?” 

“ What do you wish to talk about ?” asked Ma- 
bel 


“ Yourself.” 

“T am afraid we have been talking of that all 
the evening,” she said. 

“ But you have promised to answer all my ques- 
tions ; and it is my turn to be exceedingly curi- 
ous,” he urged. 

Mabel rded him with trepidation. 

“You will ask nothing of me that I can not 
answer fairly ?” she said. 

“There was to be no reserve,” was his reply; 
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“there are to be from this day no secrets between 
» 


“N—no,” she answered, hesitatingly. 

“Very well,” said Brian, in almost a business 
tone again, though it was an affectation of busi- 
ness that Mabel would have more quickly per- 
ceived had she not been nervous as to what was 
coming next; “and now the name of the bank in 
which all the money has been lost ?” 

Mabel told him, and he booked the title in a 
little note-book which he took from his breast 
pocket. 

“Thank you,” he said; “and now the name of 
the man?” 


-—<=> 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN HONEST CONFESSION. 


Ir was a bold question for a man like Brian 
Halfday to put to this high-spirited maiden from 
the States, but its very boldness had its effect. 

Mabel was for a moment or two speechless 
with astonishment, then she ejaculated, 

“ The man! What man?” 

“He who has stood between you and Angelo 
Salmon—whom you love, and are going back to?” 

Mabel colored at the peremptory tone which 
he had suddenly assumed, and replied, 

“ You have no right to ask me such a question 
as that.” 

“There are to be no more secrets, Miss West- 
brook,” he said ; “and I shall arrive at a clearer 
understanding of your character, be able to act 
more thoroughly for you and Aim, if you will keep 
your word with me. Trust me as your brother. 

I am not asking from motives of idle curiosity ; 
and there should be no affectation of reserve to 
sink you to the level of your sex.” 

It was a compliment paid to Mabel at the ex- 
pense of her sex, and she knew not how to reply. 
She was glad that he thought highly of her, and 
yet was angry and sorry that he had had but a 
poor opinion of women all his life. She had 
pledged herself to speak; she wondered a little 
why he was anxious to know, but she was half 
disposed to be offended with him again for think- 
ing that under any circumstances he was justified 
in making the inquiry. Surely it was not his 
business; and the loan of a thousand pounds to 
her did not warrant him in assuming the airs of 
a dictator. 

“ What makes you think there is a gentleman 
any where for whom ! care one half-penny?” she 
asked. 

“T am sure there is,” he answered, very posi- 
tively. 

“ Why are you sure?” she inquired also. “It 
is only a little while ago you professed your ina- 
bility to understand women, and now you pretend 
to read all that is in my heart.” 

“I donot understand women, Miss Westbrook ; 
but I know they are very positive, very obstinate, 
very eccentric, when a lover is at their feet who 
is all the world to them.” 

“You did not discover that truth in the study 
of mother earth ?” said Mabel. 

“No. In the study of mother nature.” 

“ Have I been very positive, obstinate, and ec- 
centric ?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

Mabel considered this reply. 

“Probably I have,” she said at length. 

“ You have acted rashly,” he continued, in mild 
reproof; ‘no one would have so seriously em- 
barrassed herself and complicated matters so in- 
extricably as you have done. And,” he added, 
“if it had not been for a prior engagement, a 
gentle, unselfish woman would have naturally re- 
sponded to that attachment which Gregory Salm- 
on’s son evinced.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Mabel, shaking her 
head. 

“ T have answered your question—now reply to 
mine. See, I am waiting to enter the happy man’s 
name in my note-book,” said Brian, with a rare 
exhibition of facetiousness, as he held his book 
up for inspection. 

“T shall never tell you his name, to begin with,” 
said Mabel, looking at the carpet, “ because, in 
the first place, there is no engagement between 
him and me at present. But there is a gentle- 
man—oh! a long, long way from here, far away 
in the backwoods of my native land—whom I 
could learn to love, and who, I think, could learn 
to love me in return.” 

“He must love you very deeply.” 

“Ah! I am not certain of that,” answered Ma- 
bel; “and I only say I may learn to love him in 

time.” 

“This is a three-cornered kind of confession,” 
said Brian, thoughtfully, “ but I comprehend you. 
Very clearly too,” he added, slowly dropping his 
note-book into his breast pocket. 

“You will say nothing of this to Dorcas,” sug- 
gested Mabel. 

“T shall not see Dorcas. Besides, I have no 
confidence in her.” 

“You must not judge her too hastily yet.” 

“ And we are speaking to ourselves, not to the 
world,” added Brian. “It is for this reason that 
I wish you all the happiness in life; and I see 
only a little distance from you that happiness ap- 
proaching. For he must love you—this man.” 

“Why ?” asked Mabel, softly. 

“You are different from other women ; since 
you have been away from America he must have 
missed you so much,” replied Brian. 

“Why did he not come after me, and keep me 
from the terrible temptation of the Salmon ?” 

Brian stared hard at this sudden exhibition of 
levity. 

“You are piqued,” he said; “ you and he have 
quarreled.” 

“ We have had a few words.” 

“Ts he rich ?” 

Mabel hesitated, and then encountering Brian 
Halfday’s inquiring gaze, said, quickly, 

“ Yes, very rich.” 

* What is he?” 





“Tn the dry-goods store line,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“That is an extraordinary business for the back- 
woods,” remarked Brian. 

“TI did not say his business was in the back- 
woods, but that he was there at the present time. 
Don’t criticise me—don’t talk of this any more, 
please, Mr. Halfday; I have told you more than 
I cared to tell already, but you have dragged this 
secret from me, for no earthly good. Spare me 
now; I have been tried to-day severely.” 

“ Yes—yes,” said Brian, in response to an. ap- 
peal which had been uttered with great rapidity 
and considerable excitement; “I am an inter- 
meddler, and have worried you with questions I 
had no business to ask. You are quite right; I 
am an inquisitive man, and want to know too 
much. Forgive me, Miss Westbrook ; I will not 
trouble you again in this way.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Mabel. 

“ And as there are no secrets between us,” he 
continued, “as from this day’s date we stand on 
new ground together, with confidence in each 
other, I am going to telt you one more truth. It 
will put you on your guard against me; it will 
warn you of the power you may exercise for good 
or evil; it will show you even how a hard man 
like me can soften to a fool under the spell of a 
fair woman’s influence.” 

He was standing before her, with his face full 
of trouble, but she had not the courage to look 
up at him, or arrest his words. He was so terri- 
bly in earnest that she was afraid to speak. 

“When I came here this evening, it was, for 
the first time, with a faint hope that I might win 
upon your heart some day,” he said; “and you 
might give me hope to win it, if I were strong 
and patient. You became suddenly my dream 
and my ambition; but God knows the dream is 
over, and the ambition is at an end. That is 
why I tell you.” 

“This is not sparing me, Mr. Halfday,” said 
Mabel, reproachfully ; “this is ungenerous of you 
at the last.” 

“Tt is as well you should know,” replied Bri- 
an; “and you have done me a kind service in 
telling me of the lover in America, for I go back 
to my old life none the worse for the collapse of 
an air-bubble in the sun. I was not selfish, at 
least; I felt you were beyond me when Angelo 
Salmon told me how he loved you, and I have 
only seemed a little nearer since your rejection 
of his suit. I have thought of approaching you 
by slow degrees, and of being loved by slow de- 
grees in turn. There was no securing you by a 
coup de thédtre ; and now that there is no secur- 
ing you at all, I shall be a practical, matter-of- 
fact man forever afterward. But forever your 
friend, Mabel Westbrook, who talks in this ro- 
mantic strain for the first and last time in his 
life, and who makes a clean breast of his folly 
before he says good-night.” 

He held out both his hands, and she saw the 
movement and put hers within them, and without 
looking up at him. Again the strong firm clasp 
of his hands startled her, and yet assured her of 
his earnestness, and strength of will, and faith in 
her. 

“You are not offended?” he asked, in a low 
tone. 

“No,” she replied, in as low a tone as himself. 

“If I have spoken out too plainly, forgive me, 
and think no more of it,” he continued, “ for I 
could not keep the truth back, after all that you 
had told me. And it is the solemn truth! I 
shall not grieve, and you need not be afraid of 
my obtrusiveness. am very strong, thank 
Heaven, and I say again that from to-night I am 
simply your true friend, whom you are to trust as 
long as you live. There—God bless you, girl, 
and good-night again !” 

He kissed her hands, like a gentleman of the 
old school rather than a geologist of the new, and 
Mabel did not shrink from his reverent caress, 
When he was gone, she cast herself upon the 
couch, and shed many strange tears, and did not 
feel, despite her grief, that she was particularly 
unhappy—although she had not told all the truth 
to Brian Halfday, and was to deceive him afresh 
to-morrow, when he might learn to despise her 
even for her want of trust in him, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Wrought Guipure Tidy, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 308. 

Tue tidy shown in reduced size by Fig. 1 is 
composed of octagonal and square figures, which 
are connected with bars of fine thread. To work 
an octagonal figure, transfer the outlines of the 
full-sized design, Fig. 2, to thick card-board, and 
for the edge run on Russian braid a quarter of 
an inch wide, which is laid in pleats on the cor- 
ners. Stretch the foundation threads with hemp 
thread, No. 90, going forward, wind them going 
back (see Fig. 3, which shows the manner of 
working Fig. 2), and work a wheel in the centre 
of the figure. Next work the two circles in a 
similar manner, always passing the working 
thread around the next foundation thread. The 
space between these circles is filled with lace 
stitches, as shown by the illustration. To work 
the scallops, fasten the working thread to the 
next picot on the Russian braid, for the first row, 
stretch the thread forward to the third following 
picot and backward to the first picot, and cover 
it with button-hole stitches. Work the second 
row in a corresponding manner, as shown by the 
illustration. For the leaflets and points, darned 
in point de reprise, run the outlines going back 
and forth, tack them on the card-board with a 
few stitches, and darn them with thread No. 130, 
as shown by the illustration. The octagons are 
joined by means of square figures. Fig. 4 shows 
one of these figures finished, and Fig. 5 one in 
the course of working. For each square figure 
transfer the design to linen, baste Swiss muslin 
on the latter, and for the outer edge run on Rus- 





sian braid. Next run the outlines of the middle 
circle, and stretch the thread for the close bars, 
which are worked in interlaced button-hole stitch, 
going back and forth. To do this, first overcast 
the outlines of these bars with button-hole 
stitches of thread No. 130, on one side, and then 
work a second row of button-hole stitches in the 
opposite direction, always inserting the needle 
between the next two stitches of the first row 
(see border, Fig. 2), The middle ring consists of 
simple button-hole stitches. For the cross, stretch 
the thread back and forth several times between 
the button-hole stitch bars, as shown by Fig. 5, 
and darn the two loops in point de reprise, hold- 
ing them with the left hand. Next run the work- 
ing thread through the two loops formed by 
stretching the threads, and fasten each figure on 
the wrong side of the work. Finally, work the 
twisted bars and wheels, and connect the figures 
with twisted bars. The triangles on the edge of 
the tidy are formed of Russian braid, ornamented 
with button-hole stitches and twisted bars, and 
joined with the other figures by means of twisted 
bars, as shown by the illustration, The tidy may 
he bordered with knotted fringe or lace. 





\AYINGS AND DOINGS. 


be Emperor of Brazil made a very brief 
visit in this city before going to San Fran- 
cisco; but he accomplished a good deal of sight- 
seeing during the two days he spent in New 
York. He visited some of the city schools (in- 
cluding the State Normal School), Bellevue and 
St. Luke’s hospitals, the Hippodrome, St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, the Croton Reservoir, Central 
Park, and numerous other places of interest; in 
fact, he was busy from early none till late at 
night. Apparently he was well pleased with 
what he saw. On returning from Francisco 
he will visit Salt Lake City, Denver, Chicago, 
and St. Louis. At Philadelphia the Empress— 
who remains in this city during the absence of 
her husband—will join him in season to be pres- 
eut at the opening of the Centennial. 





An appeal is again made by the State Charities 
Aid Association, No. 52 East Twentieth Street, 
for books, magazines, and newspapers, to be dis- 
tributed in hospitals and other public institu- 
tions. At the railway dépdéts and ferries there 
are boxes in which newspapers may be placed. 
These papers are daily distributed at Bellevue 
and Charity hospitals, and the institutions on 
Ward’s and Hart’s islands, where they are much 
valued by the inmates. 





A singular land-slide or mud-slide occurred 
lately on the east side of the Hudson River, just 
opposite the Highlands. According to the ac- 
count of the Hudson River Railroad flag-man 
stationed near the spot, there were a series of 
subterranean explosions in the mountain-side, 
at intervals of eight or ten hours, accompanied 
by a bursting out of immense masses of soil, 
gravel, and stones, and a torrent of water. It is 
said that the mountain-side discloses a hole 
three hundred feet deep and fifty wide; fully 
fifty thousand tons of dirt have been hurled 
down the hill-side and into the river at the foot, 
burying the railroad track for a distance of some 
five hundred feet; huge trees have been rooted 
up, and, what is most inexplicable of all, multi- 
tudes of fish are found in the débris. 





We are glad to learn that the Old Orchard 
House, at Old Orchard Beach, which was report- 
ed as having been completely demolished by the 
equinoctial gales, received only a comparatively 
slight injury. It was the unfinished part of the 
building which was blown down, but the acci- 
dent will not delay the completion of the whole 
house beyond June 1, when it will be ready for 
the reception of guests. 





A machine for making seamless paper boxes 
has lately been oo in England. It is said 
to have engaged the inventors for ten years be- 
fore they could bring it to perfection. The ma- 
chine rolls the boxes from the pulp, and it is 
stated that it saves fifty per cent. in labor, and 
will make six hundred boxes an hour, no matter 
whether they are large or small, round or square. 





Queen Victoria makes the following contribu- 
tions to the Centennial Exhibition: Twenty-six 
etchings, by her Majesty the Queen; two table 
napkins, spun by the Queen; a banner screen, 
embroidered by her Royal Highness Princess 
Beatrice ; a table-cloth, embroidered by the Prin- 
cess Louise of Hesse and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein ; four drawings of flowers, 
by her Royal Highness Princess Louise, Mar- 
chioness of Lorne. 





A singular accident recently occurred at the 
plate-glass works, Jeffersonville, Indiana. In 
the packing-room were stored about a thousand 
boxes of large-sized plate-glass, double thickness. 
The boxes containing the glass were standing on 
their ends, about six inches apart, and by some 
means they started falling like a row of bricks, 
increasing with force as each box fell, and going 
as fast as a railroad train, until the end box was 
reached. Nearly all the glass was broken, in- 
volving a heavy loss. This strange destruction 
of glass was the cause of much speculation in 
the neighborhood, for no one seemed to under- 
stand how it originated. 





The recent terrible accidents in the Belgian 
mines have drawn renewed attention to the dan- 
gers of fire-damp. One method of preventing 
accidents which has been suggested is to sus- 
pend from the roof of the mine small lamps 
which will consume the gas as fast as it is gen- 
erated. The slight explosions which might oc- 
cur would do no damage. : 


_—_ 


Upon the same day which was marked in New 
York city by the obsequies of A. T. Stewart 
there occurred a funeral of a wealthy widow 
lady which was attended by lavish display and 
extravagance. The intention is said to have 
been that this funeral, in all its appointments, 
should excel all previous ones, and should nev- 
er be surpassed in the city. The deceased was 
attired in a rich and expensive bridal costume, 
and was laid in a casket the cost of which was 
toward $2000. The display of flowers was un- 





usually lavish, including, besides a multitude 
of lesser adornments, a cross of white flowers 
nearly seven feet in height; a pyramid com- 
poset of various flowers, and four feet high ; 
floral anchors and a lyre. The coffin plate was 
of gold; and hereupon the age of the deceased 
was stated at fifty-five years—probably the only 
thing in the ceremony which was not exagger- 
ated. The funeral procession was composed of 
a most elegant hearse drawn by six black horses, 
four carriages following drawn by four horses 
each, and then seventy-two ordinary two-horse 
carriages, which were engaged to drive to Wood- 
lawn Cemetery—many miles distant—whether 
there should be mourners to occupy them or 
not. The entire expenditure was estimated at 
about $8000. The deceased lady left a fortune 
of about $2,000,000. 


Iceland seems to be in a more comiortable 
condition than has been supposed. Recent 
news has been received, which indicates that 
the past winter has been mild, and that the dev- 
astation caused by the voleanic eruptions was 
much less extensive than was originally report- 
ed. The peculiar kind of dust arising from the 
eruptions, which covered many square miles, 
appears to possess some fertilizing property, 
and vegetation is springing up in many places 
hitherto barren. 

The reported famine in the Westmanna Isles 
also seems to be a mistake. The islanders, so 
far from being in a famishing condition, are in 
more comfortable circumstances than they have 
been for years past, the fishing season having 
been remarkably good. : 





Among English scientific men the belief is 
gaining ground that hydrophobia may result 
from the bite of a perfectly healthy dog. This 
theory would seem to be sustained by a case 
which recently occurred in this city. Several 
months ago a Mr. Kelly was slightly bitten on 
the hand by a pet dog. The wound soon heal- 
ed, and as the dog appeared to be in a perfectly 
normal condition, no uneasiness was felt about 
the accident. A short time ago, however, Mr. 
Kelly exhibited symptoms of hydrophobia. All 
efforts to relieve him were in vain, and after a 
few days of intense suffering, he died. 





Tennyson’s drama of Queen Mary is about to 
be produced at the Lyceum Theatre, London. 
The play will be abridged considerably before it 
is put upon the stage. 





A semi-weekly line of steamers, for passen- 
gers only, is to be established between Port- 
land (Maine) and Philadelphia, and will continue 
during the Centennial Exposition. The first 
steamer will leave Portland early next month. 





The following poetical advertisement indicates 
humorously, but very truthfully, how much a 
man expects of his wife: 


Wanted—A wife who can handle a broom 

To brush down the cobwebs and sweep up her room ; 
Can make decent bread that a fellow can eat, 

Not the horrible compound you every where meet; 
Who knows how to boil, to fry, and to roast, 
Make a good cup of tea and a platter of toast; 

A woman that washes, cooks, irons, and stitches, 
And sews up the rips in a fellow’s old clothes, 
And makes her own garments—an item, too, which Is 

So horrid expensive, as every one knows; 

A common-sense creature, and still with a mind 
To teach and to guide—exalted, refined : 
A sort of an angel and house-maid combined. 

Old relics continue to peep forth from their 
hiding-places. At Mount Morris, New York, an 
old anvil has been discovered weighing nearly one 
hundred pounds, and bearing the date ‘ 1632”’ 
cut in the iron. It was brought over from En- 
gland about the year 1632 by John Moses, a set- 
tler in Dorchester, Massachusetts, and was after- 
ward brought by one of his sons to New York. 








About the middle of April the water in Win- 
nipiseogee was reported as being eight inches 
higher than was ever known before, owing to 
the abundant rains and consequent freshets upon 
the incoming streams this spring. We regard 
this as favorable news for early summer visitors, 
for high water in a lake heightens the purity, 
beauty, and picturesqueness of its shores and 
islands. 





The Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union has organized a Lyceum Bureau for the 
purpose of furnishing speakers, etc., to those 
needing help in forming local, young ladies’, 
and juvenile temperance unions, and in organiz- 
ing reform clubs. Those wishing their names 
placed upon its list as speakers, singers, etc., 
should communicate with Mrs. Mary T. Burt or 

rs. D. A. Beale, secretaries, either of whom may 
be addressed at the principal office, 136 Lawrence 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





A writer in the St. Nicholas Magazine—Miss 
Spelle, we presume—thus describes a walk home 
in the rain: 


* I saw the son had set and the hes on was coming 
fast, and it began to reign. My weigh lay threw a loan 
would of furs, ewes, and beaches. The clouds rows 
hire, the lightening shown, and the thunder peeled 
allowed, till my hole sole was feint with fear. Eye flue 
on my coarse, though my feat hardly could bare my 
wait, till my tow was caught buy a decade limn, and T 
was throne down, striking my heal on a roc, which 
was the caws of a grate pane. I had no cents left. I 
herd something in my head like the wrin ng of a 
Nell, or like the thrill of the heir after a belle is told. 
It took sum thyme two clime back too the rode, butt 
then the reign was dun, and the stars shown fourth. 
I gnu the weigh, and soon reached home. My ant was 
at the gait, weighting, and she hide to meat me. She 
led me inn, took off my wet raps, gave me hot tease, 
and eh supper of fried souls, with knew wry bred, so 
suite that Tt kneaded know preys. I soon retired to 
my palate, glad two lye down in piece and wrest.” 





Englishmen were rather puzzled at the recent 
statement of Mr. Disraeli, that Queen Victoria’s 
visit to Germany had reference to the bereave- 
ment of her “ nearest and dearest relative.” It 
appears that the relative in question was the 
Princess Hohenlohe-Langenburg, the Queen's 
half-sister, who died nearly four years ago, and 
to whom a memorial is now about to be set up 
at Coburg. English journals state, however, 
that the chief reason of the journey is a desire 
to confer with the Emperor William in regard 
to the Duke of Edinburgh’s claim to the Duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg as his uncle’s heir. It does not 
seem to be thought possible that the Queen may 
take the trip for her own recreation. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF MADRID. 


Vr . r Provinces and Navarre. These proceedings com- | cipe Alfonso; illuminations of gas in the Puerta 
SKETCHES IN MADRID. prised a thanksgiving service in the Church of | de Alcala; fire-works in the Retiro; a triumphal 
FPNHE Spenish capital has been treated with a | Santa Maria; a funeral mass for the souls of those | arch in the Plaza de la Villa; a gold crown pre- 
series of festivities in honor of the triumph- | who fell in battle; 10,000 presents of a shilling | sented to the king in public on his entering at 
al return of King Alfonso from witnessing the | each.to the Madrid poor; a bull-fight and special | the head of the army; crowns, flowers, and poet- 
surrender of the defeated Carlists in the Basque | functions in the theatres Espaiiol, Circo, and Prin- | ic addresses to the army; and an extra dinner | 
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THE “OCTROI” AT THE ENTRANCE OF MADRID. 


to the whole of the troops in the Madrid garrison. 
The metropolitan city was therefore unusually 
gay during several days of the entry. The illus- 
trations, however, to which we have now to refer 
are such as represent the ordinary aspects of life 
in Madrid. One shows the manner of collecting 
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the “ octroi,” or town tolls, at the entrance to the 
city, which is similar to that observed in many 
other cities of Continental Europe. The subject 
of the other sketch is the filling of casks by the 
public apparatus for water supply, to answer 
the demands of a dry and sunburned population. 
Their use, indeed, of water for the purposes of 
cleanliness is not extravagantly large. Melons 
and other pulpy fruit will also help to assuage 
thirst, even in a climate that is always either 
scorching hot or bleakly cold, but where a re- 
freshing temperature is seldom or never felt. 
Madrid has the reputation of being one of the 
most unhealthy cities of Europe. 





door of the cottage affords a glimpse of a care- 
fully drawn interior, with its spinning-wheel, flax, 
and household utensils. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


CERTAINLY do not know why fashion has 
gained the reputation of inconsistency, for it 
seems to me utterly undeserved. How many 
years have suits been worn? I hardly dare 
question my memory, so much do I fear to find 
its origin dating back to the Dark Ages; and not 
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“ BREAKFAST-TIME.” 

HIS pretty picture is one of those which ap- 
peal to the universal sympathy of mankind, 

and which every one finds enjoyable. The artist 
has depicted in his happiest style the little maid- 
en who sits in hushed expectancy on the door- 
step of her cottage, crumbing a roll to furnish a 
breakfast.for her feathered pets, which are evi- 
dently accustomed to feed from her hand, and 
which are hurrying to her to enjoy the feast. A 
sweet child she is, with her grave face and large 
gray eyes so full of expression, as she sits among 
her birds, a youthful Teverino, to whom they are 
drawn by an instinctive sympathy. The open 
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Apropos of this subject, I will confide to ladies 
in general one of the secrets of the Parisians. In 
Paris the women of all classes are better dressed 
than any where else; and why? Some will an- 
swer, Because they have good taste ; and others, 
Because they live in Paris, and consequently are 
acquainted with every new feature of fashion. 
But it is not altogether this, or rather this alone. 
The Parisienne, whatever her station, never has a 
large number of toilettes at one time. When she 
is not very rich, she has but one; this she wears 
always, and is always in the fashion, for by the 
time the fashion changes, her dress also is well 
worn, so that she is constantly renewing her toi- 
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only have suits reigned a long time in the past, 
but they still rule, and seem destined never more 


| to be abandoned. 


| other. 


There are some changes, I admit, but only in 
details; these details, however, have become of 
the highest importance for several years past, as 
they represent the date of birth of a toilette, and 
enable the Parisian eye at a glance to discern its 
true age. This is so true that no dress can be 
worn without remodeling from one season to an- 
The ensemble of a toilette of 1876 does 


| not seem to differ from that of a toilette of 1875; 


nevertheless, such and such a trimming, drapery, 
or looping, which was perfectly correct a year 
ago, now stamps the dress as old-fashioned. 





“ BREAKFAST-TIME.”—[From tHe Pictvre sy F. Wysvrp.] 


lette with the changing fashions, if only in the 
way of a new trimming, a new fringe, or a new 
color. Other women, on the contrary, provide 
themselves with several dresses at once, some of 
which always outlast the fashion. These can 
not be thrown aside, but are worn, while at the 
same time new dresses are made, in turn to grow 
old in the wardrobe, instead of being utilized at 
the time appointed them by fashion, which never 
stops in its career, It is the same thing with 
bonnets, coiffures, fichus, gloves, ete, To pur- 
chase in small quantities, and to wear the arti- 
cles at the exact time when they are fashionable 
—this is the method of the Parisians; and I 





believe it is a good rule to follow, for all such as 











are desirous of appearing dressed in the latest 
fashion. 

As is well known, tabliers are no longer worn ; 
but in this case, as in many others, the name has 
been abandoned before the thing which it repre- 
sents. Nearly all over-skirts form a tablier, ei- 
ther simple or double, as the front is almost en- 
tirely distinct from the back, and the back breadth 
is as wholly independent of the front of the over- 
skirt. It is the same with tabliers as with cos- 
tumes, which were said to be passing out of fash- 
ion : they are no more likely to be abandoned than 
is the full-dress toilette of to-day, or the mixed 
toilettes, which are to be worn more than ever 


next summer, as I had already predicted. An 
immense quantity and variety of transparent 
stuffs are manufactured which are designed for 
the upper part of the toilette, that is, the over. 
skirt, corsage, or polonaise, and a small wrapping, 
such as a mantelet, q fichu, or a small basque 
Among other things are beautiful grenadines with 
stripes, squares, or damask designs, the latter ex- 
actly resembling lace ; this grenadine comes in all 
colors, and is invariably worn over silk of a plain 
color of the same shade as the grenadine, or else 
of another color well matched. 

The new goods of every kind have brought into 
new favor the Juive over dresses, which are chief- 
ly graceful when made of extremely pliable ma- 
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terial. These Juive over dresses, or Juive robes, | vealed and half withheld, which pine woods hold, | and forks. He bit one of the spoons with his ** Yes,” I said, with a sinking heart. ‘I'll 


as they are generally called, have in their turn 
brought into special favor the most flexible of all 
goods, namely, crépe de Chine. Many toilettes of 
this material were worn at the wedding of Mlle. 
De Rothschild, which was an occasion of such el- 
egance and magnificence that Paris will long hold 
it in remembrance. All the bride-maids—and 
they were numerous—wore a uniform consisting 
of a costume of blue. Among those present at 
the ceremony, however, there was greater variety. 
There were toilettes ricber than are seen at the 
grandest evening receptions; among others, a 
dress of rose faille covered with point d’Alengon 
lace, and over this dress a Juive over dress of 
gray crépe de Chine, with embroidery in several 
shades of gray almost imperceptibly mingled with 
silver threads, which had a perfectly marvelous 
effect. Many dresses at this wedding were em- 
broidered, generally in several shades ; that is to 
say, a green dress in several shades of green, a 
brown dress in several shades of brown, and so 
on. Embroideries, too, are mized ; that is to say, 
with very fine silk chenille a thread of gold or 
silver (according to the color of the dress), and 
curving toward the centre of the design, is em- 
ployed at the same time. 

Among somewhat exceptional fashions which 
will be in vogue this summer are corsages open- 
ing very low over a high kerchief of muslin, with 
short puffed sleeves completed by long sleeves of 
muslin; this fashion, which may have been men- 
tioned in my last letter, is gaining more favor 
than I expected. With these corsages extremely 
long gloves (reaching to the elbows) of white un- 
dressed kid are worn, which are embroidered on 
the back of the hand with silk of the color of 
the dress. This desire for matching is revealed 
in all the details of the toilette ; in fact, it is only 
by observing these that the woman who is both 
elegant and rich can be distinguished from her 
who is only elegant, and who can not afford a 
special hat, parasol, stockings, boots, and gloves 
for each dress. 

It should also be stated that if the crinoline 
has been abandoned—really and truly abandoned 
—we shall soon witness its next resurrection. Not 
only the crinoline, but every kind of tournure, 
has been relinquished, anathematized, and scorn- 
ed. But now a little tournure begins to show it- 
self, or rather to hide itself under the folds of 
the latest robes. As yet it is but the suspicion 
of a tournure, a baby tournure, being almost the 
shape of a corner turned up, that is to say, a lit- 
tle wider at the bottom than at the top. The 
little tournure, however, will grow if ite first ef- 
forts are encouraged. Already toward the end 
of the winter some ladies in a position to follow 
their tastes, and even their caprices, have endeav- 
ored to resuscitate not exactly the too recently 
defunct crinoline, but at least the Marie Antoinette 
panier, They have found no followers in this 
direction as yet, but the effort is not to be con- 
demned on a first trial. At the first opportune 
moment we shall see the clinging dresses which 
imprison the figure vanish without leaving a trace. 
If any moderation on the part of fashion could 
be hoped for, we might entreat it, without falling 
into the opposite extreme, to deliver us from the 
excess of flatness existing at present, which, 
without being more beautiful or graceful than too 

eat amplitude, is much more inconvenient than 
the latter. I have already examined several new 
inventions in rd to invisidle crinolines. These 
are modest, and reduced as much as possible in 
size, and are probably the commencement, or 
rather recommencement, of the crinoline of the 





future. Exmeiine Raymonp. 
QUEEN LOG. 
URS was a purely petticoat party that sum- 


mer at Crab Falls. Now and then a hus- 
band turned up to spend Sunday; but to the 
eight of us who had no husbands these arrivals 
imported nothing, and for the rest of the time 
the composition of the household was exclusive- 
ly feminine, except for’ sundry babies in knicker- 
bockers, who did not count. Do not, however, 
think of us as miserable. A stray man or two 
would have been welcomed, but since they came 
not, we amused ourselves very well without them. 
Our resources were various. Some of the girls 
sketched ; one or two painted. C thia Ma 
had a hobby for botany, and pursued it in suc’ 
a pretty fresh-flower way that we all more or 
less followed her lead. Alice Weir and Marian 
Berkeley professed trout-fishing. ‘They went off 
by themselves for whole days, and were real ex- 
perts, bringing home baskets of the speckled 
darlings which would have done credit to expe- 
rienced anglers. there was dear little 
Annie Tinkham, who read aloud in a voice like 
a trained brooklet, and was never weary of read- 
ing. Altogether there was no lack of occupa- 
tions, and we enjoyed ourselves very well, in 
spite of an occasional malcontent sigh at thought 
of what might have been had Fate been a little 
kinder. 

**We are all nice, you know,” remarked Es- 
ther White, in an exasperated moment—“‘ very 
nice indeed; but, after all, it’s all one taste. 
One does like something different at times. It 
is astonishing what a very little bit of ham it 
takes to flavor whole mountains of bread-and- 
butter.” 

**Oh, Essie! Shocking!” 
privately agreed with her. 

One brilliant morning in late August we, the 
Unattached Eight, agreed to lay aside all pri- 
vate pursuits and combine for a picnic. How 
well I remember it all—the hot climb up hill, and 
the delightful spice smell of the pine woods as 
we passed into their shadow! It da differ- 


But some of us 





ent zone, all coolness and fragrance, with winds 
making vibrant murmurs overhead, and under- 
foot melodious rustlings, unlike other wood rus- 
tlings: echoes, perhaps, of that secret, half re- 








and which to impressionable people is such per- 

ual fascination. It was infinitely refreshing 
after the cutside heat and glare, and we flung 
ourselves on the cushiony needles with sighs of 
pleasure and relief. 

‘* What a dear place this is!” said Alice. ‘‘I 
am never tired of it.” 

“*Why don’t we come here oftener—every 
day ?” asked Rosa May, gushingly. 

** Well, I can hardly say. ‘There are other 
things to be considered. Duties—sketching, for 
example. ‘There’s nothing to sketch here, you 
know.” 

**And trout,” put in one of the trouting 
girls. ‘‘There’s nothing to catch here, you 
know.” 

**I’m not so sure of that,” retorted Alice. 
**Piny Brook is pretty swift, and tumbles a 
good deal, I confess; but there are pools below 
which might hold trout. I’m going to take a 


_look at them by-and-by.” 


*“*Tt must take a trout of a strong constitu- 
tion to swim in Piny Brook,” observed Car- 
pathia. ‘‘I should think he'd be bruised black 
and blue in five minutes.” 

**So he would in the rapids; but below it is 
not so bad. I never heard of any there, to be 
sure, but there may be.” 

***Much hangeth on a maybe,’” quoted Sarah 
Stanley. 

Here I lost the thread of the conversation. 
The pine needles were elastic and soft as a mat- 
tress, I was weary with the walk and the heat, 
the light fanning wind lulled me unconsciously, 
and I fell asleep. Certain soft touches aroused 
me, and a tickling in my ear. I sleepily turned 
and half sat up, but a hand pressed me down, 
and a laughing voice said, 

**Oh, lie still a little longer. We've made 
you into a log —such a lovely log! - Do keep 
still. You'll spoil all if you move.” 

** But what is this in my ear?” 

**Qh, nothing but a toad-stool. ‘There, I've 
moved it, and I'll lift this lichen. off your eyelid, 
so that you can take a look at yourself. You 
can’t think how beautiful you are.” 

The witches had covered me all over with a 
dust-colored shawl, and had covered that with 
sods and messes and strips of bark to simulate a 
half-decayed trunk, scattering pine needles over 
all, and sticking into interstices, ferns, lichens, 
and fungi, till, as Amy said, it did look precise- 
ly like a log. Lastly, they threw down a shawl 
in careless folds, set a lunch-basket on my chest, 
and stood off to see the effect, which they de- 
clared to be ‘* wonderful.” 

**No human being would guess,” said Esther. 
**You'd impose on Leatherstocking himself. 
Oh, girls, do call Alice and Marian. ‘They must 
be satisfied before this about those wretched 
trout. Don’t breathe a word, but just ask them 
to sit down on the log and make themselves 
comfortable.” 

*“‘On me! Thank you,” said I, speaking as 
well as I could through a mouth full of lichens. 

“Oh, they sha’n’t really sit down. Lie still 
—quite still, dear Dolly. Don’t move an inch, 


please don’t; promise that you won’t. It will 
be such fun to cheat Alice.” 
**Very well. Iwon't. But be quick. I’m 


comfortable enough now, but all this blanket 
shawl and bark may grow unpleasantly warm. 
I never realized before just how Daphne felt in 
the laurel.” 

**Good-by, Daphne. Good-by, Queen Log. 
We'll be back soon.” With ringing laughter, off 
went the girls, Esther lingering to give a final 
touch to the lichen over my left eye. I smiled 
to myself at the odd position, but even as I smiled 
I dropped to sleep again. ‘The day was irresist- 
ibly drowsy, and there was something delightful 
in this wood-slumber, which even in deepest un- 
consciousness I never lost hold of. ‘The Jast 
thing I saw, as my eyelids fell, was a broad ray 
of sun striking a half-open parcel of forks and 
spoons which lay in the grass —Mrs. Pendex- 
ter’s property these, and careless enough of the 
girls to leave them thus. But what did it signi- 
fy? No spot on earth could be safer than these 
summer woods under the shadow of the New 
Hampshire hills. 

This was my thought as I fell asleep. I was 
roused by a sound of voices which even my 
locked senses recognized as unfamiliar. I opened 
my eyes. ‘Two men were sitting on the ground 
close to me, but half turned away. They were 
shabbily clad; one in a velveteen coat and rough 
corduroy trowsers; the other, whose clothes were 
dark, had a red handkerchief tied round his 
neck. This man had a thick beard and wild 
leng hair veiling a pair of savage gypsy eyes. 
But it was the other face that frightened me 
most. It was a smug, shaven face, but with an 
evil, cruel, furtive look, which I do not know 
how to describe. Faint with sudden fear, I lay 
quite still. Itseemedtheonlythingtodo. Burt, 
oh, where were the girls? I thought; and what 
would happen if they came back ? 

** Give us that there basket off the log!” were 
the first words I heard. It was the velveteen 
man who spoke, and the other reached out his 
hand and lifted the basket from its place close 
to my chin. I trembled lest its removal had 
made me visible ; but the girls had arranged too 
artistically for that, and the men seemed to sus- 
pect nothing. 

It took only a moment to empty the basket 
which kind Mrs, Pendexter had taken so much 
time to fill. 

** Not a bad find,” said the smug man, turning 
over the cold mutton and hard eggs, and speak- 
ing with his mouth full. ‘‘ Vittle up, partner. 
Mayn’t have another chance Lord knows when.” 

**Partner” accepted the invitation cordially. 
Our luncheon disappeared down his throat in 
large morsels. 

**Hallo! here is a go!” cried the smug man, 
making a sudden dive at the parcel of spoons 





teeth, rapidly counted and dropped them into his 
pocket, the other man looking on. 

** Real ?” asked he of the red neckcloth. 

**No mistake. Eight of each. That's twen- 
ty apiece. Stow away fast or some one 'll be 
a-coming.” : 

I hadn’t supposed that even a wolf could 
** stow” faster, but at this warning the motion 
of the jaws was accelerated. As the men ate 
they talked. Their voices were smothered, but 
I caught now and then a sentence. 

Darn the dog! Easy silence him.” 
Then I lost the context. 

** You're sure as to the blunt ?” 

** Saw it handed over—seventeen hundred and 
odd in bills. Took it home with him? Why, 
of course, you fool. These farmer fellows don’t 
hang to banks. I tell you he wants it handy to 
lift his mortgage next week. Sure to be called 
for. Them Elkinses is always on time. Werry 
sharp gentlemen, Elkinses are.” 

**Stash your gab,” said the gypsy. ‘* Folks 
coming. Off’s the word.” 

The men jumped to their feet, listened a sec- 
ond. One of them snatched up the shawl which 
lay over the supposed log, the other crammed 
the fragments of the feast into his pocket, and 
they were gone, the gypsy’s foot just grazing my 
head as they went. I heard the girls’ voices 
drawing nearer, but the long tension of fear had 
left me so faint and powerless that I could not 
stir, not even when they came in sight and stood 
close to me. 

**My! isn’t it warm?” cried Esther. ‘“ Alice, 
you look half baked. Sit down and rest. Here 
is a convenient old log.” She caught sight of 
the empty basket which the men had flung aside, 
and stopped short, with her mouth open. 

** Yes,” said Alice, innocently. ‘‘I fancy we 
are all ready for luncheon. But where is the 
luncheon? And where is Dolly ?” 

At this moment I saw Marian making prepa- 
rations to sit down on me. Self-preservation 
gave me strength to stir, to roll over. The bark 
and ferns flew in all directions. Marian shriek- 
ed; but her arrangements for seating herself had 
gone too far to be affected by this sudden phe- 
nomenon. She came down heavily, and she 
and I and the shawls and the ferns, fungi and 
mosses, became complicated into a confused and 
undistinguishable heap. 

This the girls considered the best joke possi- 
ble. With shouts of laughter, they disentangled 
and picked us up. But at sight of my face there 
was exclamation : ° 

** Why, Queen Log, what is the matter? Are 
you hurt? You are as pale as a sheet. You 
look as if you had seen a ghost. Don’t stare so, 
Dolly. Do speak. What is it?” 

I tried to speak, but, instead, burst into a fit 
of nervous crying. The girls, frightened and 
perplexed, thronged about me. In the midst of 
their rapid questions an awe-struck voice was 
heard saying: - 

**Where are the spoons? I put them just 
here. I am sure I did. And here is the very 
napkin they were in.” 

** Oh,” L sobbed, ‘‘ those men took them away.” 

**Men! What men?” 

Then it all came out, and the circle of pale 
faces and wide-open eyes which attended my 
somewhat incoherent explanation struck me as 
so funny that I went to the other extreme of 
feeling, and, before I knew it, was laughing as 
hard as I had cried: 

** And you lay still and never moved ?” gasp- 
ed Rosa. ‘‘ How brave! I never could have 
done that. I should just have given one scream, 
and then I should have fainted away.” 

‘*That would have been truly judicious,” re- 
marked Esther, dryly. ‘* But the question now 
is, what shall we do?” : 

**Do?” wailed Rosa; ‘‘ why, get out of these 
dreadful woods as fast as we can, to be sure. 
Robbers and murderers! I never heard any 
thing so awful. Why did we come? Oh, how 
horrid it is not to have any man to take care of 
you!” 

Her alarm infected the boldest of us, and I re- 
gret to say our progress homeward partook of 
the nature of a stampede. Mrs. Pendexter, who 
was rolling out tea-biscuit in the buttery, was 
taken all aback by our sudden appearance. 

‘*Sakes alive! I want to know! This does 
beat all!” were her remarks during our recital. 
**Such a thing wasn’t never heard of in this 
country before. Elkins! That’s the squire. 
And the man with the seventeen hundred dollars 
must be young Mr. Dennett, on the Brush Hill 
Road. He’s a sort of a stranger, you know. 
Mr. Pendexter was a-saying that he’d sold out 
all his hay at a good price to pay off his mort- 


**Where is Mr. Pendexter?” said Esther, 
promptly. ‘* He must go over and give this Mr. 
Dennett warning at once.” 

‘* Ts, ts, ts,” clucked Mrs. Pendexter. ‘‘ He’s 
off in the medder lot, two miles away, and so’s 
all the rest. There ain’t a man about the place, 
Miss Esther.” 

‘*There never is,” put in Rosa, despairingly. 
**T never saw any thing like it! Oh, how hor- 
rid, horrid it must be in the land of the Ama- 
zons! I can’t think why Joaquin Miller should 
write a poem about them.” 

“How far is it to Mr. Dennett’s?” said 
Esther. 

‘*Tt’s good three miles, but a straight road all 
the way. Right through the woods. You can't 
miss it.” 

Through the, woods! 
Esther went on bravely : 

**Very well. Amanda can harness the old 
gray, can’t she? Please tell her to, and I'll drive 
over to Mr. Dennett’s. Girls, which of you will 
go with me?” 

Nobody answered. 

** Dolly 2” 


We all shivered; but 





go. 

The girls wept and wailed, but in vain. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Esther. ‘‘ Of course 
somebody must go.” 

‘* Well, I do admire your courage,” said Mrs. 
Pendexter, ‘‘and there's this about it; there ain't 
no real danger. They’re always scared at day- 
light”—speaking of the genus burglar as of a 
wolf, ‘*You won’t see your men again, Miss 
Dolly, I promise you. If I wasn't sure of that, I 
wouldn’t let you go nohow.” 

Fortified with this, we set off, concealing our 
inward tremors as best we might. The road 
seemed long, but at last we came to a pretty 
brown cottage, with a little lawn, flower beds, 
and an air of taste and refinement new to us in 
that region. A handsome sunburned young man, 
who was cutting the grass with a hand mowing- 
machine, came forward to meet us, and raised 
his straw hat with the unmistakable air of a 
gentleman. 

Esther explained our errand, Mr. Dennett 
listening intently, never taking his eyes off her 
face as she spoke. 

**T am probably the person meant,” he said. 
‘*At least I have the sum alluded to in my 
house to pay a debt which falls due next week.” 
He paused, and thought for a moment silently. 

“*T wonder you were not afraid to drive over 
to this lonely place,” he said, smiling. 

** We were, a little bit, perhaps,” faltered I. 

““Yet you came. How very good of you! 
You must let me drive you back.” 

**Oh, pray don’t leave your house unguarded ! 
Those men may come, you know.” 

‘*Oh, there is no danger now. Forewarned 
is fore-armed.” 

He called a man, gave some orders, went into 
the house a moment, and we were off. Dear 
me, how safe we felt all at once! The dark 
nooks had lost their terrors, and the return drive 
was delightful. 

Next day Mr. Dennett came to tell us that the 
thieves had been caught red-handed, and were 
safely lodged in the county jail. He had recov- 
ered Mrs. Pendexter’s silver also; and altogether 
there was so much to hear and to discuss that 
nobody wondered at his coming yet another and 
another day, and finally every day. It was sur- 
prising how-much more i ing life d 
to several of us. I was more than once remind- 
ed of Esther’s simile of the ham and the bread- 
and-butter. Before long, however, it became 
evident to whom belonged the chief share of the 
sandwich, and just before we all broke up in ear- 
ly October, Esther, rosy and flushed, stole into 
my room and held before my eyes a finger on 
which glittered a new ring set with a small dia- 
mond. 

**So,” I said, ‘‘ you really have! And do you 
like him very much ?” 

‘** Like him! I should think so.” 

** And you don’t dislike the idea of living in 
the backwoods all your life?” 

“*No, not very much. Besides, we sha’n’t stay 
in the woods always. Now and then we mean 
to run away.” 

** And you're not afraid?” . 

** Afraid, with Will to take care of me! I 
should think not. Oh, Dolly, give me another 
kiss! Only think, if you hadn’t been a log that 
day, I should never have seen him. How strange- 
ly things turn out! There, that’s for Dolly, and 
that’s for Queen Log. Bless her always. How 
droll it was! Vive da reine!” 











CENTENNIAL MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


IRES being considered unnecessary in olden 

times, even when the mercury was below 
zero, the minister was often obliged to muffle 
himself to the chin. A few ladies indulged in 
foot-stoves, but the majority of church-goers 
prided themselves upon being superior to such 
weaknesses. In Peter Parley’s Recollections there 
is an aecount of a bitter stove war which was 
waged only fifty years ago between two parties 
in a village church, led by the wives of the dea- 
cons. The effeminate plan for the introduction 
of stoves was desperately opposed, but the stove 
party finally conquered. The first Sunday after 
the stoves were put in, the leader of the defeated 
party fainted, owing, she explained, “ to the heat 
of those awful stoves.” Fancy her chagrin when 
informed that, it being a mild day, no fires had 
been kindled ! 

Indeed, in the low temperatures in which our 
res ancestors lived, moved, and had their 
being, the cheerfulness with which they endured 
the chill blasts of a Northern winter, is almost 
incredible. To be sure, there were few thermom- 
eters then to tell how cold it was. But the 
dwelling-houses offered numberless chinks and 
crannies for the north wind to penetrate, and the 
immense wood fires heated the chimneys and 
burned people’s faces, while their backs were in 
Nova Zembla. Time has invested those great 
open fires with a romantic interest, and fancy 
loves to play about the shining hearth and revel 
in the dancing flames. We moderns build mimic 
fire-places, and go to the ends of the earth to ob- 
tain a pair of old-fashioned brass andirons; then 
we sit before the cheery little blaze, and think 
what sensible old fellows our grandfathers were. 
But we take extremely good care to have the 
furnace fires blazing away at the same time. 
The fires in the parlors of New England houses 
were rarely lighted, and nobody dreamed of warm 
sleeping-rooms. Why, the very mention of such 
a weakness would have excited the derision of a 
whole community. The awful solemnity of the 
parlor, with its straight-backed, hard-seated 
chairs, was only equaled by that of the “ best 
chamber,” with its great mausoleum of a bed 
hung round-with dreary canopies, and its walls 
adorned with ebony profiles of the departed, Did 
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you ever, O lover of the past, grope shivering to 
bed by the light of a tallow candle in that best 
room, in the depth of a New England winter ? 

But if we do not sigh for ‘grandmothers’ 
houses,” we must at least do justice to the wom- 
en who lived in them. For they were “ mighty 
at the spinning-wheel,” manufactured their own 
household linen, knit as indefatigably as Madame 
De Farge, and made the most wonderful patch- 
work quilts. They were also skilled in fine em- 
broidery, and wrought lace collars ; and it is said 
the wife and beautiful daughters of President 
Edwards painted fans, and sent them to Boston 
for sale. The Dutch maidens of New Amster- 
dam in early times manufactured their own num- 
berless linsey-woolsey petticoats, and the ward- 
robe of a lady was her only fortune. Then the 
best room, if we may credit Knickerbocker’s re- 
liable history, was hung round with homespun 
garments instead of paintings. 

It is hard to believe; but even in that age of 
republican simplicity the wise and observing com- 
plained of the degenerate times, and looked wist- 
fully back to a better past. A story is told of a 
family living in colonial times, whose extravagant 
habits excited the alarm of the village. “For 
the eldest son got a pair of boots, the second an 
overcoat, the third a watch, and the fourth a pair 
of shoe-buckles; and the neighbors all shook 
their heads, and whispered to each other, ‘That 
family is on the high-road to insolvency.’” 

Legislation in New England tried to restrain 
extravagance in dress, and laws were passed 
ageinst wearing laces, embroidery, needle-work 
caps, and “immoderate great sleeves.” A cen- 
tury later we find people making much the same 
complaints, and quoting “ good old colony times.” 
“The inhabitants prefer the splendor of wealth 
and the show of enjoyment to a simplicity of 
manners and the pure pleasures resulting there- 
from,” wrote M. Brissot de Warville, who landed 
in America in 1788; and he lamented that in re- 
publics women should sacrifice so much time to 
trifles. Noting the increase of bachelors, he said, 
“The expense of women causes matrimony to be 
dreaded by men.” Take courage, maidens of 1876 ! 
Your grandmothers, who wore gowns woven and 
dyed by themselves, were also slandered. Ah! 
my dears, if we could have peeped into a village 
ball-room in New England one hundred years ago, 
think you we prabey onan seen beauty unadorned, 
arrayed in simple homespun alone? On the con- 
trary, we should have seen all varieties of costume, 
from home-made linen and muslin gowns elabo- 
rately embroidered with the needle, to stiff bro- 
cades and damasks. Long trains were worn; 
here and there some daring lady sported a hoop ; 
and the tallow candles, stuck in wooden blocks 
upon the walls, threw their dim rays upon the 
inevitable necklace of gold beads. The hair was 
frizzed, puffed, and powdered, arranged in tower- 
ing coiffures surmounted by feathers or turbans, 
and ornamented with gilt and brass clasps. But 
these motley gatherings were faint reflections of 
the splendor of city assemblies, where ladies wore 
diamonds in their hair, and gold spangles upon 
their crape and velvet dresses, and where in the 
stately measures of the dance these old-time 
beauties “ panted and puffed at the risk of break- 
ing their whalebone prisons, or sinking under 
their heavy brocades.” 

The demand for hair-dressers was often so great, 
before a large party, that many ladies were obliged 
to have their heads dressed before five or six 
o’clock in the morning. (This was one of the 
occasions on which they rose with the lark.) And 
the dresses worn by the belles of the Revolution 
were so low-necked as to excite the surprise of a 
French critic, who was “ scandalized at this inde- 
cency among republicans.” 

e shoes were of the same material as the 
dress, often skillfully embroidered. Country girls 
sometimes carried the broadcloth shoes with 
peaked toes in their hands till they got to church ; 
but the pink satin and yellow brocade shoes of 
city maidens were supported on clogs and pat- 
tens. Mrs. John Adams asked her husband to 
send her from Philadelphia, in 1775, “two yards 
of black calamanco for shoes,” saying she could 
not wear leather if she went barefoot. However, 
in the country, perhaps at a somewhat later date, 
the traveling shoe-maker was well known. Setting 
up his work-bench in a corner of the t kiteh- 
en, he would spend perhaps two or three weeks 
in one house; and while he shod the family, he 
regaled his customers with all the news and gos- 
sip from far and wide. 

By way of silently reproving the vanity of 
their wives and daughters, the sterner sex ap- 
peared in immense powdered wigs, stiffly starch- 
ed ruffles, glittering knee and shoe buckles, em- 
broidered silk vests, white silk stockings, and 
coats of every hue but black, trimmed with great 
gilt or silver buttons. With these elaborate ward- 
robes of the men to keep in order, what wonder 
the women had no time to cultivate their “ squir- 
rels’ brains ?” to quote one of the gallant croakers 
of the time. 
> For the intellectual acquirements of the wom- 
en were small, and history tells us that some of 
the most renowned and virtuous of their number 
searcely ever opened a book. “It was the fash- 
ion to ridicule female learning,” wrote Mrs. John 
Adams ; “ women were engaged in domestic af- 
fairs. 

But if our grandmothers did not puzzle their 
brains over the humanities, and were wofully ig- 
norant of the rights of women, tradition makes 
them marvels of strength and vigor. Alas for 
tradition! Even then American women were con- 
demned by foreigners for their early blight. The 
Abbé Robin, a chaplain in Rochambeau’s army, 
wrote: “ At twenty years of age the women have 
no longer the freshness of youth; at thirty-five 
or forty they are wrinkled and decrepit. The 
men are almost as premature.” 

An unprejudiced student of the ancient régime, 
weary of listening to the popular wail over the 
mysterious ill health of our women, may well 








point a significant finger at our tight-laced, scant- 
ily clad dmothers, who lived in the days when 
thick soles and water-proofs were not, who fre- 
quented cold churches and lived in cold houses, 
and who endured t physical labor, with little 
recreation ef any Kind. 

After all, we fancy the most ardent lovers of 
the past would hardly be in favor of — the 
time-honored customs of the early days of the 
republic. With the mahogany sideboard rescued 
from oblivion, the spinning-wheel set up in the 
parlor, and the quaint china tea set upon the clos- 
et shelves, we can all cry, 


“Oh! those pleasant times of old, with their chivalry 


state, 
I love to read their chronicles which such brave 
deeds relate. 
I love to sing their ancient rhymes, to hear their 
legends told— 
But Heaven be thanked I live not in those blessed 
times of old!” 








ANOTHER SPRING. 


“T xnow the orchards are in bloom,” she said, 
“That in the meadows all the grass is deep, 

That dimpling streams far oceanward are led, 
Though through the pleasant fields they seem to 


creep 
Among the blue flags and the stately rushes, 
While in the alders loudly sing the thrushes. 


“T know the daisies drift like winter snow, 
And ragged lilac boughs inherit wealth ; 
That golden tassels on the barberry grow, 
And violets quicken in the sod by stealth; 
I know that white and purple clovers wave 
As sweet a flower, though grown upon a grave. 


“ And yet I have no heart to rise and look, 
However much the sun illuminates 

This fairest page of Nature’s ample book, 
From which the same sweet meaning radiates 

As when before the meadows were a-blush, 

And grove and hedge re-echoed to the thrush. 


“What pleasure can I take in Nature’s lore 

When eyes that read with me are closed and blind, 
And mark no more changes on wood or shore, 

Nor care, perchance, for sweet things left behind— 
What time the apple boughs are wreathed and bent 
With the fair dower of spring grown opulent!” 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresronDENT. ] 
ve-Bear.—A pious Fraud.—The quid pro _ 
a Young Tenuyeon.—An ‘Actor-Moralist. vine 
gi pes behavior of Mr. Disraeli in promising to 
make public, and then withholding, and then 
again, upon pressure from without, disclosing Mr. 
Cave’s report upon Egyptian finances, is looked 
upon by our mercantile classes with extreme dis- 
approbation. As a matter of fact, it is doubt- 
less only caprice and instability of character that 
make our Prime Minister thus play fast and 
loase, but folks on the Stock-Exchange do not 
understand the eccentricities of genius, and im- 
agine he is making money by his conduct, which, 
to do him justice, is out of the question. Stung 
into epigram by their wrongs, they have even 
nicknamed him “the Cave-Bear.” There have 
also been some really good things said about the 
new title to be given to the Queen. It is remark- 
ed, for example, that if the object of the scheme 
is really to impose upon the natives of India, 
nothing would be better than to invent some 
high-sounding prefix which they can not possibly 
understand, and “ Principal-Proprietress-of-Suez- 
Canal-Shares-with-Ten-V otes” is respectfully sug- 
gested for consideration, as likely to sound Well 
in Hindostanee. It is also stated that letters 
patent will be taken out for the change of name 
of the royal Bengal tiger, which is henceforth to 
be called the “ imperial” do. do. 

There is a great hubbub in our Parliament 
about the right of Dissenters to be buried in 
church-yards, from which unbaptized persons are 
also excluded. A clever trick—which has a pa- 
thos about it not common in tricks—has just 
been played upon a clergyman in connection with 
this subject. A poor woman had twins, one of 
whom died soon after it was born, and the other 
was in extremis. The rector of the parish came 
and baptized the latter, but declined (as was his 
duty) to give “the holy water” to the dead babe, 
though besought to do so by the woman, in order 
that her “two poor children might lie together.” 
In due time the christened child was buried, and 
again the mother entreated that the other little 
one might be laid alongside of it in the same sa- 
cred earth. “Nay,” said the rector, “it is un- 
baptized, and must not, therefore, be buried in 
consecrated ground.” “ Well, Sir,” said the moth- 
er, “you have buried the wrong one. I substi- 
tuted the one for the other, as my sister will wit- 
ness.” And so she gained her end. 

A friend well acquainted with Indian affairs 
informs me that the satisfaction expressed by the 
native princes with the presents they have re- 
ceived from the Prince of Wales is likely to be 
short-lived. They are well aware that books and 
telescopes, and even rings and orders, are very 
poor returns for the splendid and costly gifts 
which they have bestowed on his Royal High- 
ness, but they look for their quid pro = In 
the East it is quite usual for a Grand Vizier to 
give a trifling present in exchange for a magnifi- 
cent gift, but then it is understood that the polit- 
ical interests of the giver are to be proportionally 
forwarded ; and thus the princes of India expect 
that their petitions for this, that, and the other 
will be attended to in consideration of the jewels 
bestowed on the heir-apparent. In this case they 
will have made a bad investment, 

Is it an enormous transatlantic joke, or a sim- 
ple fact, that the Rev. Pahtahquahong Chase, who 
has just been officially presented to our Foreign 
Minister, is at once a cle’ an and also the 
hereditary chieftain of the Ojibbeway Indians ? 
Although Lord Shaftesbury presented him, I have 
my doubts. Can you tell me whether he is a 
High-Church or a Low-Church Ojibbeway? Ifa 





ritualist, I should suspect that scalps would form 
a feature in the decorative services. 

At our Cambridge University I hear that young 
Mr. Hallam Tennyson, eldest son of the laureate, 
and godson of the dead hero of “In Memoriam,” 
has constituted himself “a link between the un- 
der-graduates and the professors.” The fact is 
that the Dons, of course, take great notice of him, 
and that his tastes are of a high intellectual or- 
der; but I think he is rather too young to go about 
lecturing, as he does, in public upon “Shakspeare 
and the musical glasses”—or, at all events, upon 
Shakspeare. It would be a-sad thing to find Ten- 
nyson’s son turn out a prig. He is engaged to be 
married to the daughter of Frederick Locker, the 
poet. Surely a most fitting couplet. 

Mr. Henry Irving, the actor, has also taken up 
with the lecture business as an amateur. He 
read a paper on “ Amusements” before the Church 
Temperance Society the other day, in which some- 
what uncongenial atmosphere he boldly defended 
the drama from the attacks which are certainly 
often leveled against it. He warned religious 
circles against stigmatizing the theatre as an ini- 
quity, and making enemies of a profession that 
contains as good Christian folk as any other; 
and especially he dwelt upon the good influence 
effected by the lessons of the stage, which was 
nevertheless held up by some as on as low a level 
as that of the gin palace. On the whole, it was 
an eloquent appeal for fair play, and certainly a 
proof that an individual actor, whatever may be 
said of the calling generally, may be an earnest 
well-wisher and worker in the good cause of hu- 
man welfare. He especially insisted upon the 
antagonism of the attractions of the stage to 
those of “the demon Drink.” 

Concerning the latter a charming story is told 
of a gentleman returning home one night in 
liquor through an avenue of trees. The dark- 
ness and the confusion of his own brain caused 
him to mistake them for passengers like himself, 
and he was continually knocking up against them 
and taking off his hat with an apology. At last, 
wearied out by these incessant blunders, he sat 
himself down by the way-side with this observa- 
tion : “I will just stay here till this blessed proces- 
sion has gone by.” 

It is said that another actor besides Mr. Irving 
is about to come out in a new line, namely, “the 
line” on which the pictures of the Royal Academy 
are hung. Mr. Joseph Jefferson, who has been 
playing Rip Van Winkle with great success almost 
as long as his original slept upon the mountains, 
has long had the reputation of being an accom- 
plished painter; and the public will be as well 
pleased to see him on canvas as on the boards. 

The French papers-tell us that a fashionable 
Paris dentist has been arrested-for taking advan- 
tage of his right of entry into rich people’s 
mouths, to stop their teeth with slow poison in- 
stead of the usual composition, at the instigation 
of their heirs. This is “piling up the agony” 
with a vengeance, for the horrors of going to the 
dentist surely need no aggravation. 

The radical papers are angry with the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Edinburgh—a most unpop- 
ular prince—to the command of the Sultan, one 
of our finest iron-clads, which they prophesy will 
come to grief in consequence. They are still 
more indignant that no less a sum than £10,000, 
or “twice the amount at which the Americans 
have fixed the salary of their President,” is to be 
expended on its internal decorations merely be- 
cause the Duchess is likely to come on board to 
see her husband. R. Kemaxe, of London. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Bor.ep Ic1ne.—To one pound of finest pulverized 
sugar add three wine-glassfuls of clear water. Let it 
stand until it dissolves; then boil it until perfectly 
clear. Beat well the whites of four eggs. Pour the 
sugar into the dish with the eggs, but do not mix 
them until the sirup is lukewarm ; then beat all well 
together for one hour. Season to your taste with va- 
nilla, rose-water, or lemon juice. The first coating 
may be put on the cake as soon as it is well mixed. 
Rub the cake with a little flour before you apply the 
icing. While the first coat is drying, continue to beat 
the remainder ; you will not have to wait long if the 
cake is set in a warm place near the fire. This is said 
to be a most excellent recipe for icing. 

Franoataiui Puppine.—Ponr a pint of boiling milk 
on ten table-spoonfuls of grated bread-crumbs, and let 
them stand ten minutes ; then add the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten, six table-spoonfuls of sugar, two of 
butter. Season with lemon, or what you like. When 
beaten light, stir in the whites of the eggs, which have 
been weil whipped; pour into a buttered dish, and 
bake quickly. 

Nics Buns.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, two table-spoonfuls of 
yeast, half a pint of milk, a tea-spoonful of allspice. 
When well risen, work in two ounces of butter. Bake 
in a quick oven. 

Panoakrs.—Four or more eggs, one quart of flour 
made with milk into a thin batter. Drop a spoonful 
of molasses into the batter, in order to make them of 
a pretty brown color. They should not be fried, but 
cooked in a small iron skillet, just greased sufficiently 
to prevent the pancakes sticking. They should be 
very thin to be in perfection, and their excellence de- 
pends greatly upon the nicety of their preparation. 

Savory Bisourr.—The weight of twelve eggs in 
sugar and of seven in flour. Leave out three yolks of 
the twelve, and beat the rest very light; then the 
whites separately. After they are sufficiently beaten, 
mix alternately and very gradually into the yolks the 
whites, sugar, and flour; lastly, add a flavoring of 
lemon juice and grated rind. Bake quickly in cups. 

Cugap urrris Sweet-Cakes.—A pound of flour, half 
a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, and nine 
eggs. The eggs must first be broken, the whites and 
yolks separated and beaten very light, then all mixed 
well together and beaten with the hands. Flavor with 
a tea-spoonful of mace pounded very fine. 


Porrueat Caxes.—Take a pound and a quarter of | 


fine flour, well dried, and rub into it a pound of butter ; 
add a pound of sugar, pulverized and sifted, and a 
grated nutmeg. Mix these well together; beat seven 
eggs, leaving out three of the whites, and add three 
tea-epoonfuls of orange-flower water. Beat all these 





ingredients together for one hour; then butter small 
tin pans, and just as they are going into the oven, fill 
them half fall of the batter. Sift fine sugar over them. 
Little more than a quarter of an hour will bake them. 

AtMonp AND Ozanece Pupprive.—Take the outside 
rinds of three sweet oranges, boil them in several wa- 
ters till they are tender; pound them in a mortar with 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar; blanch half a 
pound of sweet almonds and beat them very fine, with 
rose-water to keep them from oiling. Break sixteen 
eggs, but froth only six of the whites; beat very light 
the yolks and the remaining whites; cream also a 
pound of fresh butter, and beat all these ingredients 
well together until perfectly light. Then lay a thin 
puff paste in the bottom of pie plates, and pouring in 
the batter, bake. Sift sugar over the top when the 
puddings are drawn from the oven. 





STREET TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 317. 

HIS lovely toilette has a skirt of sapphire 
blue faille, with a tablier of ivory moyen-Age 
damask. The front breadths are trimmed with 
a deep gathered flounce, headed with a deep puff- 
ing, with a fluted heading and ruffle below. Train 
or court mantle of sapphire Sicilienne, laid in large 
organ-pipe pleats, which give it the necessary fall- 
ness. The tablier is bordered with a wide bias 
fold of sapphire Sicilienne, carelessly fastened 
together under a large bow without ends. The 
Sicilienne pocket is laid in pleats, lined with ivo- 
ry damask, and ornamented with a large bow of 
sapphire faille. Cuirass basque of sapphire faille, 
slashed with ivory damask, and closed with sap- 
phire buttons. Belgian straw bonnet, trimmed 
with turquoise blue faille, coquilles of ivory rib- 
bon, and a bunch of blue feathers in two shades. 








WALKING AND RECEPTION 
TOILETTES. 
See illustration on page 317. 

Fig. 1.—Receprion Toretre. This stylish dress 
is of black faille. The trained skirt is trimmed 
high up with alternate wide and narrow gathered 
flounces, surmounted by a ruche. The polonaise , 
is in the princesse shape, that is, in one piece in 
front: the back separates about five inches be- 
low the waist, and falls square on the sides, the 
intervening space being filled in with large loops 
of faille ribbon, which form a cascade of trim- 
ming. The bottom of the polonaise, the sleeves, 
and large double pockets are trimmed with sev- 
eral rows of jet galloon, which also form a square 
bertha on the waist. The front-of the polonaise 
is edged with fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Watkine Tometre. This pretty cos- 
tume is of London-smoke, figured camel’s-hair, 
and plain silk of the same color. The skirt is 
of silk, with a gathered flounce of camel’s-hair. 
The camel’s-hair over-skirt is trimmed with silk 
pleating and looped on the right side; this over- 
skirt forms three draperies behind, edged with 
woolen grelot fringe, and held by a faille bow. 
Large silk pockets with a ribbon bow trim the 
front of the over-skirt. Basque waist of cam- 
el’s-hair and silk. Bonnet of silk to match the 
costume, with pink flowers and blue and black 
feathers. 
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The Two Destinies: 


A Romance. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CATS. 





Miss Dunross had so completely perplexed 
me that I was at a loss what to say next. 

To ask her plainly why it was necessary to 
keep the room in darkness while she remained 
in it, might prove (for all I knew to the contrary) 
to be an act of downright rudeness. To venture 
on any general expression of sympathy with her, 
knowing absolutely nothing of the circumstances, 
might place us both in an embarrassing position 
at the outset of our acquaintance. The one thing 
I could do was to beg that the present arrange- 
ment of the room might not be disturbed, and to 
leave her to decide as to whether she should ad- 
mit me to her confidence or exclude me from it, 
at her own sole discretion. 

She perfectly understood what was going on 
in my mind. ‘Taking a chair at the foot of the 
bed, she told me simply and unreservedly the sad 
secret of the darkened room. 

“If you wish to see much of me, Mr. Ger- 
maine,” she began, ‘‘ you must accustom your- 
self to the world of shadows in which it is my 
lot to live. Some time since, a dreadful illness 
raged among the people in our part of this island, 
and I was so unfortunate as to catch the infec- 
tion. When I recovered—no! ‘Recovery’ is not 
the right word to use; let me say, when I es- 
caped death—I found myself afflicted by a nerv- 
ous malady which has defied medical help from 
that time to this. I am suffering (as the doctors 
explain it to me) from a morbidly sensitive con- 
dition of the nerves near the surface to the action 
of light. If I were to draw the curtains and 
look out of that window, I should feel the acutest 
pain all over my face. If I covered my face and 
drew the curtains with my bare hands, I should 
feel the same pain in my hands. You can just 
see, perhaps, that I have a very large and very 
thick veil on my head. [ let it fall over my face 
and neck and hands when I have occasion to pass 
along the corridors or to enter my father’s study, 
and I find it protection enough. Don’t be too 
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“SHE TOUCHED THE STRINGS OF HER 


ready to deplore my sad condition, Sir. I have 
got so used to living in the dark that I can see 
quite well enough for all the purposes of my poor 
existence. I can read and write in these shad- 
ows—I can see you, and be of use to you in 
many little ways if you will let me. There is 
really nothing to be distressed about. My life 
will not be a long one—I know and feel that. 
But I hope to be spared long enough to be my 
father’s companion through the closing years of 
his life. Beyond that, I have no prospect, In 
the mean while I have my pleasures; and I mean 
to add to my scanty little stock the pleasure of 
attending on you. You are quite an event in 
my life. I look forward to reading to you and 
writing for you, as some girls look forward to a 
new dress or a first ball. Do you think it very 
strange of me to tell you so openly just what I 
have in my mind? I can’t helpit. I say what 
I think to my father and to our poor neighbors 
hereabouts—and I can’t alter my ways at a mo- 
ment’s notice. I own it when I like people; and 
I own it when I don’t. I have been looking at 
you while you were asleep, and I have read your 
face as I might read a book. There are signs 
of sorrow on your forehead and your lips which 
it is strange to see in so young a face as yours. 
I am afraid I shall trouble you with many ques- 
tions about yourself when we become better ac- 
quainted with each other. Let me begin with a 
question in my capacity as nurse. Are your pil- 
lows comfortable? I can see they want shaking 
up. Shall I send for Peter to raise you? I am 
unhappily not strong enough to be able to help 
you in that way. No? You are able to raise 
yourself? Waitalittle. There! Now lie back, 
and tell me if I know how to establish the right 
sort of sympathy between a tumbled pillow and 
a weary head,” 

She had so indescribably touched and inter- 
ested me, stranger as I was, that the sudden ces- 
sation of her faint sweet tones affected me al- 
most with a sense of pain. In trying (clumsily 
enough) to help her with the pillows, I accident- 
ally touched her hand. It felt so cold and so 
thin that even the momentary contact with it 
startled me. I tried vainly to see her face, now 
that it was more within reach of my range of 
view. ‘The merciless darkness kept it as com- 
plete a mystery as ever. Had my curiosity es- 
caped her notice? Nothing escaped her notice! 
Her next words told me plainly that I had been 
discovered. 

**You have been trying to see me,” she said. 
**Has my hand warned you not to try again? I 
felt that it startled you when you touched it just 
now.” 

Such quickness of perception as this was not 
to be deceived; such fearless candor demanded 
as a right a similar frankness on my side. I 
owned the truth, and left it to her indulgence to 
forgive me. 

She returned slowly to her chair at the foot of 
the bed. 

** If we are to be friends,” she said, ‘‘ we must 
begin by understanding one another. Don’t as- 
sociate any romantic ideas of invisible beauty 
with me, Mr. Germaine. I had but one beauty 
to boast of before I fell ill—my complexion—and 
that has gone forever. There is nothing to see 
in me now but the poor reflection of my former 
self, the ruin of what was once a woman. I 
don’t say this to distress you; I say it to rec- 
oncile you to the darkness as a perpetual ob- 
stacle, so far as your eyes are concerned, be- 
tween you and me. Make the best, instead 
of the worst, of your strange position here. 
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It offers you a new 
sensation to amuse 
you when you are ill. 
You have a nurse who 
is an impersonal creat- 
ure—a shadow among 
shadows ; a voice to 
speak to you, and a 
hand to help you, 
and nothing more. 
Enough of myself!” 
she exclaimed, rising 
and changing her tone. 
‘*What can I do to 
amuse you?” She con- 
sidered a little. ‘I 
have some odd tastes,” 
she resumed ; ‘‘ and I 
think I may entertain 
you if I make you ac- 
quainted with one of 
them. Are you like 
most other men, Mr. 
Germaine? Do you 
hate cats ?” 

The question star- 
tled me. However, I 
could honestly answer 
that, in this respect at 
least, 1 was not like 
other men, 

**To my thinking,” 
I added, ** the cat is a 
cruelly misunderstood 
creature—especially in 
England. Women, no 
doubt, generally do jus- 
tice to the affectionate 
nature of cats. But 
the men treat them as 
if they were the natu- 
ral enemies of the hu- 
man race, ‘The men 
drive a cat out of their 
presence if it ventures 
up stairs, and set their 
dogs at it if it shows 
itself in the street— 
‘ aa and then they turn 
INSTRUMENT.” round and accuse the 

wa poor creature (whose 

genial nature must at- 

tach itself to something) of being only fond of the 
kitchen !” 

The expression of these unpopular sentiments 
appeared to raise me greatly in the estimation of 
Miss Dunross. 

**We have one sympathy in common, at any 
rate,” she said. ‘* Now I can amuse you. Pre- 
pare for a surprise,” 

She drew her veil over her face as she spoke, 
and, partially opening the door, rang my hand-bell. 
Peter appeared, and received his instructions. 

** Move the screen,” said Miss Dunross. Peter 
obeyed. The ruddy fire-light streamed over the 
floor. Miss Dunross proceeded with her direc- 
tions. ‘‘ Open the door of the cats’ room, Peter, 
and bring me my harp.—Don’t suppose that you 
are going to listen to a great player, Mr. Ger- 
maine,” she went on, when Peter had departed 
on his singular errand, ‘‘or that you are likely 
to see the sort of harp to which you are accus- 
tomed, as a man of the modern time. I can 
only play some old Scotch airs, and my harp is an 
ancient instrument (with new strings)—an heir- 
loom in our family some centuries old. When 
you see my harp, you will think of pictures of 
Saint Cecilia; and you will be treating my per- 
formance kindly if you will remember, at the 
same time, that I am no Saint!” 

She drew her chair into the fire-light, and 
sounded a whistle which she took from the pock- 
et of her dress. In another moment the lithe 
and shadowy figures of the cats appeared noise- 
lessly in the red light, answering their mistress’s 
call. I could just count six of them, as the creat- 
ures seated themselves demurely in a circle round 
the chair. Peter followed with the harp, and 
closed the door after him as he went out. The 
streak of daylight being now excluded from. the 
room, Miss Dunross threw back her veil, and took 
the harp on her knee; seating herself, I observed, 
with her face turned away from the fire. 

** You will have light enough to see the cats 
by,” she said, ‘* without having too much light 
for me. Fire-light does not give me the acute 
pain which I suffer when daylight falls on my 
face ; I feel a certain inconvenience from it, and 
nothing more.” 

She touched the strings of her instrument— 
the ancient harp, as she had said, of the pictured 
Saint Cecilia; or, rather, as I thought, the ancient 
harp of the Welsh Bards. The sound was at first 
unpleasantly high in pitch, to my untutored ear. 
At the opening notes of the melody—a slow, 
wailing, dirge-like air—the cats rose and circled 
round their mistress, marching to the tune. Now 
they followed each other singly ; now, at a change 
in the melody, they walked two and two; and 
now again they separated into divisions of three 
each, and circled round the chair in opposite di- 
rections. The music quickened, and the cats 
quickened their pace with it, Faster and faster 
the notes rang out, and faster and faster, in the 
ruddy fire-light, the cats, like living shadows, 
whirled round the still black figure in the chair, 
with the ancient harp on its knee. Any thing 
so weird, wild, and ghost-like I never imagined 
before even in a dream. ‘The music changed, 
and the whirling cats began to leap. One perch- 
ed itself at a bound on the pedestal of the harp. 
Four sprang up together and assumed their places, 
two on each of her shoulders. The last and 
smallest of the cats took the last leap, and lighted 
on her head! There the six creatures kept their 
positions, motionless as statues. Nothing moved 
but the wan white hands over the harp strings ; 
no sound but the sound of the music stirred in 
the room. Once more the melody changed. In 





an instant the six cats were on the floor again, 
seated round the chair as I had seen them on their 
first entrance. The harp was laid aside, and the 
faint sweet voice said, quietly, ‘‘I am soon tired; 
I must leave my cats to conclude their perform- 
ances to-morrow.” 

She rose and approached the bedside. 

**T leave you to see the sunset through your 
window,” she said. ‘* From the coming of the 
darkness to the coming of breakfast-time you must 
not count on my services: I am taking my rest. 
I have no choice but to remain in bed (sleeping 
when I can) for twelve hours or more. The long 
repose seems to keep my life in me. Have I and 
my cats surprised you very much? Am I awitch, 
and are they my familiar spirits? Remember 
how few amusements I have, and you will not 
wonder why I devote myself to teaching these 
pretty creatures their tricks, and attaching them 
to me like dogs. ‘They were slow at first, and 
they taught me excellent lessons of patience. 
Now they understand what I want of them, and 
they learn wonderfully well. How you will amuse 
your friend, when he comes back from fishing, 
with the story of the young lady who lives in the 
dark,:and keeps a company of performing cats! 
I shall expect you to amuse me to-morrow: I 
want you to tell me all about yourself, and how 
you came to visit these wild islands of ours. Per- 
haps, as the days go on and we get better ac- 
quainted, you will take me a little more into your 
confiderice, and tell me the true meaning of that 
story of sorrow which I read on your face while 
you were asleep. I have just enough of the wom- 
an left in me to be the victim of curiosity when I 
meet with a person who interests me. Good-by 
till to-morrow. I wish you a tranquil night and 
a pleasant waking. Come, my familiar spirits! 
Come, my cat children! it’s time we went back 
to our own side of the house.” 

She dropped the veil over her face, and, fol- 
lowed by her train of cats, glided out of the room. 

Immediately on het departure Peter appeared 
and drew back the curtains. The light of the 
setting sun streamed in at the window. At the 
same moment my traveling companion returned 
in high spirits, eager to tell me about his fishing 
in the lake. ‘The contrast between what I saw 
and heard now, and what I had seen and heard 
only a few minutes since, was so extraordinary 
and so startling that I almost doubted whether 
the veiled figure with the harp and the dance of 
cats were not the fantastic creations of a dream. 
I actually asked my friend whether he had found 
me awake or asleep when he came into the room. 

Evening merged into night. ‘The Master of 
Books made his appearance, to receive the latest 
news of my health. He spoke and listened ab- 


“WE KNOW TWO LIVES ARE LINKED IN ONE WITH PRESSURE OF A MUTUAL HAND,” 





sently, as if his mind was still preoccupied by his 
studies—except when I referred gratefully to his 
daughter’s kindness to me. At her name his 
faded blue eyes brightened; his drooping head 
became erect; his sad, subdued voice strength- 
ened in tone. 

**Do not hesitate to let her attend on you,” 
he said. ‘*‘ Whatever interests or amuses her, 
lengthens her life. In her life is the breath of 
mine. She is more than my daughter—she is 
the guardian angel of the house; go where she 
may, she carries the air of Heaven with her. 
When you say your prayers, Sir, pray God to 
leave my daughter here a little longer.” 

He sighed heavily ; his head dropped again on 
his breast—he left me. 

The hour advanced ; the evening meal was set 
by my bedside. Silent Peter, taking his leave for 
the night, developed into speech. ‘‘I sleep next 
door,” he said. ‘‘Ring when you want me.” 


‘My traveling companion, taking the second bed 


in the room, reposed in the happy sleep of youth, 
In the house there was dead silence. Out of the 
house, the low song of the night wind, rising and 
falling over the lake and the moor, was the one 
sound to be heard. So the first day ended in 
the hospitable Shetland house. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





OUR SECRET. 
Yes, vive la danse! but while we pace 
The formal mazy minuet, 


Take heed that on each traitor face 
None mark a pleasure deeper yet. 


For, pondering o’er our secret new— 
Love’s last-night tryst, so glad, so fleet— 
I deem each looker-on must view 
The joy which secrecy makes sweet. 


I mask my face with reckless smiles, 
And so would baffle scrutiny ; 

Thou usest all thy woman’s wiles 
Each seer’s forecasting to defy. 


Thus gayly sound the joyous chords; 
They deem we utter and forget 
Conventionality’s cold words— 
So speeds the pompous minuet. 


We know two lives are linked in one 
With pressure of a mutual hand; 

Bound in those golden vows which none 
But plighted lovers understand. 


In coming years, on memory 

This scene shall linger. ’Twill enhance 
Our life-long joy to think how we 

Our secret cloaked with “ Vive la danse!” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. J. H. N.—Do not alter your grenadine polo- 
naise at present, except to make the drapery less bouf- 
fant. You can use cream-colored damask silk or wool 
with your brown silk instead of the gray. 

Minnxrz.—Brown silk or cashmere will look well as 
sleeves and lower skirt, with basque and upper skirt 
like your striped sample. 

Mas. Howr.—We can not furnish detailed descrip- 
tions by mail. 

Maus. E. A. M.—Shell trimming is made of straight 
silk three inches wide, hemmed on each edge, and 
pleated in groups of three fine side pleats with a space 
between. The third pleat then has the top and bot- 
tom caught together. 

J. C.—A black and white plaid popiin would not be 
considered a stylish dressy suit. Stripes are more 
fashionable than plaids; so are brocades. You will 
find a handsome check suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. IX. The lower skirt and sleeves look best 
made of plain silk. Your suggestion about the laven- 
der dress is good. 

“ Jnan,” or WueetrmxG.—You did not inclose money 
for pattern. Satin is only used as facings and pipings 
—not in pleats, Satin sleeves would be handsome. 

Mrs. Vinersta.—If you like strong contrasts, get 
cream-colored damask to go with your navy blue silk 
sleeves and skirt ; if your taste is more quiet, get gray 
damask cashmere for a polonaise, or else a basque and 
over-skirt. Have a gray or black chip hat, trimmed 
with silk of the color of your over dress. Your idea 
about the striped silk is good. Your cream-colored 
grenadine should be made up with silk of the same 
color, a8 cream dresses for evening will be very fash- 
jonable. Trim with creamy Valenciennes lace and 
flowers, or else sash and bows of dark cardinal or per- 
haps violet gros grain. Have a high-necked basque 
of the silk covered plainly with grenadine, and put a 
blouse or Pompadonr front of white tulle and Valen- 


ciennes. If your arms are not too thin, you might | 


have transparent sleeves. Add a deep apron and a 
fichu to your white organdy, with brocade sash tied 
beiow the hips. Use your black suit without alter- 
ing. We fear there is no help for your percale unless 
you use striped ruffling. 

M. E. D.—Turn your over-skirt with the back in 
front. The rest of the dress need not be altered. Use 
your new yard of silk for drapery behind by cutting 
in two down the middle, and tying in a large loose 
knot behind. 

Ruru.—We have a cut paper pattern of the most 
stylish riding-habit. Price 25 cents. The Bazar in 
which directions for making are given is 10 cents. 

A. E. K.—Use the Blouse Basque pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 10, Vol. TX., for your striped silk. This 
basque should not be bias. Wool fringe is not suita- 
ble trimming for a silk dreas. 

M. E. C.—A split straw bonnet can be pressed into 
another shape, but we believe chip is too frail to “do 
up” well. It depends on the present shape of your 
bonnet whether or not it can be modernized. If it 
‘was bought last summer, it probably can. Get a white 
chip round hat turned up on one side for your blonde 
of sixteen. 

Mas. W. H. B.—You will have to get some darker 
brown—either wool or silk—for basque and over-skirt, 
with your lower skirt and sleeves of the light sample 
yon send. 

T. U. J.—You will need both fringe and pleating 
for your green silk. The box-pleating may be either 
straight or bias. The New York Fashions of Bazar 
No, 19, Vol. IX., will give you hints. 

E. M. S.—The whole suit pattern will cost only 25 
cents; we do not sell the different parts separately. 
Have ten-inch pleating on your lower skirt, and three 
or four inch pleating on the upper skirt. It is sewed 
on an inch below the top. Pleating trims the sleeves 
around the wrist very prettily. 

Mas. L. G.—Little girls’ white cambric dresses are 
trimmed with ruffies of Hamburg-work. Colored cam- 
brics have ruffies or knife pleats of the dress material. 

Mas. L. W. N.—As you are not in mourning, you can 
trim your bombazine with silk knife pleatings and 
fringe. You will find silk fringe far more dressy, and 
it will make the dress look Jess like mourning. 

Lor.—Dark gray cashmere, either plain or brocaded, 
would tone down the brightness of your green goods. 

Mas. E. J.—Join the neck of the wrapper and of the 
sacque, instead of finishing separately. 

Miss Jennie V., anp Orners.—Make your black 
grenadine with a blouse basque and burnous over- 
skirt. Trim with fringe, lace, or pleatings of the 
same. A little fichu of the grenadine will be pretty 
also.—You should make a party call within a week 
after the party; you should do this not only if you 
were present, but also if you sent regrets. 

8. A. 8.—Your black silk skirt will do with your 
grenadine basque and over-skirt without putting 

dine on the silk. Get the square 
Mexicaine or Pelee damask-figured grenadine. 

A Svunsorrer.—It is said the habitual use of a lead 
comb will darken red hair, but we are not certain the 
practice is a wholesome one. 

Country Grer.—Get a Mexicaine grenadine or else 
striped Chambéry gauze as near the color of your tea- 
colored silk as you can for a polonaise. Use cream- 
colored silk, creamy lace, and ostrich tips for the black 
velvet on your chip bonnet. They are more stylish 
and will be more becoming than your white trimmings. 

E. A. H.—Grenadine is worn in the deepest mourn- 
ing. Trim your black silk with English crape. You 
could cover the entire basque with crape, or else you 
can insert a vest-like piece of crape in the way de- 
scribed in late numbers of the New York Fashions. 

Cumax.—Have the corsage of your wedding dress 
low if you like, but it is customary here to wear high 
corsages at church weddings. Read New York Fash- 
ions of present number of Bazar. The bride walks up 
the church aisle with the gentleman who is to give 
her away. The groom takes the bride’s mother, or else 
he comes in from the vestry with his best man, and 
awaits the bride at the altar. 

An otp Sussoriser.—Black lace will be much used 
for trimming silk, and also grenadine suits this sum- 
mer. It is a matter of choice whether you have your 
hesband’s name on your cards or have separate cards 
for each. 

Luiv.—Tea-roses, or any white flowers except, per- 
haps, tuberoses, will answer for a quiet wedding. It 
would be appropriate to have salads, meats, cake, 
fruit, ices, and tea and coffee on the refreshment table. 

Dewia.—You need plain brown silk to go with your 
pretty checked pattern. Make it by pattern of Corset 
Basque and Barnous Over-skirt, illustrated in Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. TX. 

Mas. M. A. B.—The pattern you want for an over- 
skirt easily ironed is part of a suit known as Conti- 
nental Basque with Long Round Over-sairt, illustrated 
in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX. The whole suit pattern is 
sold for 95 cents. 











From the St. Louis Globe. 
THE SUCCESSFUL PHYSICIAN. 


Tuere is probably no man to whom the com- 
munity owe so much as to the honest, fair-spoken 
physician, who does his actual duty both to him- 
self and to his patients. Really skillful physicians 
are not so numerous that their virtues need no 
mention, and hence the advertisement of Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, may well claim the 
reader's attention. Dr. Prerce is a type of a 
class of men who obtain success by careful and 
well-directed effort, not attempting too much, or 
creating false ideas as to ability. The only re- 
liable physician in these days of complicated dis- 
orders and high-pressure living isthe ‘‘ Specialist,” 
the man who understands his one branch of the 
business. Such in his line is Dr. Prsrce. For 
the benefit of his readers he has written a ‘‘ Com- 
mon-Sense Medical Adviser,” which is well worth 
reading by those who need such a work. With 
strict business honor, high professional skill, rea- 
sonable fees, and a large corps of competent as- 
sistants, Dr. Prerce will doubtless make his 
name familiar as ‘‘ household words,”—T[ Com. ] 





VALUABLE AND RELIABLE.—‘‘ Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” are invaluable to those exposed 
to sudden changes, affording prompt relief in 
Coughs, Colds, ete. —[Com.] 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial a. Saratoga Sp prings, 
N. Y., has Turkish, a aaahe, © sy dropathic, an 
Electro-Thermal Baths. Equalizer and other facilities 
for the cure of Nervous, Lung, Female, and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular.—{Com.] 





Bournrrt’s Cocoatne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[{Com.] 














Coryixre Wnurrr.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is cam ly useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








’ pe 

tite, aa all diseases arisi coe ‘overty of the Blood, 

romptly and rote: Tre as by WINCHESTER’S 

YPOPHOSPHI E AND SODA. Estab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 ar " r bottle. hae 

only by WINCHESTER pare Chemists, 

36 John St., New Work. Sold by Druggists. 


SEAMLESS & WATERPROOF. Retains 
linen diaper. Recommended by all moth- 
ers. 4 sizes,1 smallest. Sample,75c. Mailed 
by Eveexa Diaper Co., Broadway, 
-Y. Sold to the trade by Stewart, Jaffrey, 
Ciafiin, and jobbers in all large cities. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, 
Between llth & 12th Streets, N. Wes 
Importer of German Ze ephyr. Worsted Em- 
broideries, and all materials for Needle-work. All 
kinds of Gui i. Work, Honiton, Point Lace, 
Medieval, and other Braids, Purl Edge, 
Linen, Lacet, ‘and other Threads; also Books of in- 
struction for making Lace. Latest Novelties in 
Black and Colored F nges, , Dress Trimmings, But- 

tons, a and | Ornaments, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 








MOooD’s PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 


For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER C0., Sole Proprietors, 
udson Street, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with "ral Tatorm taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntinanon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of We. 
DR. WARNER’S HEALTH — 
get Sanitary Corset), 
ith 

















with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three Garments in one. Ap- 
ay by all physicians. AGENTS 

ANTED. Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, $1 75. Samples 
to Agents 25 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and.state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 


WARNER BROS., 768 Broadway, N.Y. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 











Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s is Dyes ( Color Cottons, 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


Drnggists sell them. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing the “e 
prietors, Wets, Riouarpson, & On, Burlington, Vt. 


QTAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated ‘Paper oF ~ 








REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The coos assortment of HUMAN 
pany DS positively retailed at whole- 


“*Sebafaction guaranteed, or goods return- 
able. 
The most modern styles of COIFFURES 
on hand, from $5 00 and w - 
INVISIBLE FRONTS n great variety, 
stylish, and improving the looks of all 
la es instant! y- $2 00 per inch = og dg 
ent hair-lace; in imitation hair-lace, $1 00 


per inch. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
a on quality Hair Switches, solid, not 


18 inches, 4 ounce weight .$5 00 
22 inches, 4 ounce weigh 600 










nes, Curls, naturally curly, 18 in., 
2 em te 26 in. nee 6. 
. an 00 per yard. 
Gray Hair a ialty. iin 
ate es’ Own r made over in latest 
ies. 
Bn ge 50c. COMBINGS 
TP, , We. and 50c. per ounce, or by L. 
SHAW 7, invented method, roots all 
one my Set A a! Ae from the head. 
R TAK EXCHANGE. 
GRAY Mal z 2 NSPROLADT TY. 


CREME BLANCHE, 


or the magic beautifier, imparts a bt a brilliant 
transparent pa paren, warranted to 
harmless, $1 pe: 

The cel elphented ‘AURORA to bleach hair 
of any color to a fine golden blonde without 








injury to the hair. Price for 3 .  paeee bottle. 

54West | $1's0: for 6 ounce bottle, : 

14th St] “3° FONTANE’S “wonderful prepara- 

near tion, DERMATINE, to remove all wrinkles 
Macy’s. | from the face, $2 per bottle. 

L. SHAW, } 54 WEST 14TH ST., 
Our SOLE AG near Macy's. 
only Goods sent to all 8 ns the me ef 
Store. when prepaid, free of all c’ es Seealee . 0. 





D., with privilege of an 


AGO0OD OPPORTUNITY. 
Competent and a eaten Lady 
Canvassers wan city 
and town to sell th the Oh Ae 
SKIRT -SUPPOR ‘Gum 
also the Toilet Hose Su 
for 





ipt of 50 cents and two cae. 
mr OR & GRANNISS, Sole Man- 
ufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES): 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
lai stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
e e, 








imitation Swiss Lac: , in which we combine the 
Go d, makes a shade and lace cu in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the dally use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 
Cannon's Original Wholesale Card House. 
712 Washington St., ye ana 
og Carps pri Srom Nickel Sil 
85 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Sncetiien, Mar- 
or 6 Floral, 0c. and 
kinds co; md- 


ingly low. 60 or te caer two alike, 50 cts. ; 
three packs, $1 “" suppl: = — in all in all di 
ns, and, 
ack y rint a ralilons perm per ‘mactn Moat ae ih 
a me 0 cen! 
W. 6 CANNON "Boston ton, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


—- = of cost per mail for $1 00 thictoes door. Splendid 


$2 00. 

Send fo for New of — gratis. 
HOO RO., & THO 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, West — =~ Pa, 


1 Leap-year Chub, pledging themeclve to help each 
gees ub, p ing ves to help eac 
other to get ine e are not at sat Tee pub- 
lish the en de the constituti: a oe but it is — 
violating a slight confidence when we state 
happy a are made to Ria te to by the — 
gagement Rings from F. J. NASH, No. 781 Broadway, 
up stairs, opposite A. T. Srewarr’s. 


DICK’ TASTELESS MEDICINES 























Blocks. Circulars free, or stam 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 éth 
, or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 





For Sale by all Druggists. 


BON TON or Centennial C: with name, 20c., 
by J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N.Y. 





Av Avenue, N. 
‘New York Weekly Sun, Jan. 12, 1876, sa: 


says: ‘The parties will do all they claim.” 


WORTH OF GROCERIES 
Weekly pan in Amer mera ca 1876, says: “It hout it of the best 
Ye A for mts ever Send stamp for 


WINGATE 
&@” Agents, male or atnale, can make 


offered. 
TE & CO. limited), 6 Duane St., 


Rew York. 


more money in this business than at anything else. 





For Comfort, Elegance, and Durebility 





BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 
The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 
These goods are manufactured in Utica, New Yerk, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 


style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits. 

Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD &€ CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. Y. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 











IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

A valuable horse had Swelling and Hard Lumps in 
his Throat; could not swallow; applied Gries’ Lrs1- 
MENT IopIDE OF AMMONIA; instantly soreness and 


lumps disappeared. I fell and cut my hand on a 
rusty nail, applied the Liniment, healing it up with- 
out expe! any 


should be without it. THOMPSON 
17th and Vine Sts., Philadelphia. 


Sold by all Drnggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 


The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept at a 
very moderate cost by purchasing one of those elegant 


LADD PATENT 
GOLD WATCH CASES, 


fitted with a fine movement to match. hae § it and see for 


soreness. No as le or famil 
BROTHERS, 








scriptive and historical 


sent on application ei the 
Manufacturers, 


J.A. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BOOKS FOR ANGLERS, 


Prime’s I go a-Fishing. 
I go a-Fishing. By Wiciram C. Prime. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 25. 


Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hattock, 
Secretary of the ‘‘ Blooming-Grove Park As- 
sociation.” Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


Scott’s Fishing in American Waters. 
Fishing in American Waters. By Genio 
C. Scott. A New Edition, containing Parts 
Six and Seven, on Southern and Miscellaneous 
Fishes. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Either of the above works sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


BROWNS PLATTING ROOMS, 


114 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. CITY, 
Opposite Academy of Music. __ 

















TAYLOR, M, ae contains New Method 
without 4 pm ne Treatment an 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of E. WOOD, 17 East 


N. 
58t Street.! ew York. 


5 ape a ow — Sega oN RE D LE Ny 
Cents oe postgaaa. achines, 40 
List to dealorn, Bort & Parren, 162 William St., N.Y. 








PIUM ANTIDOTE —the first ever discov- 
ered. By a sufferer. Ms TO reduced, and san le 
Sree. Address P. B. WSER, Logansport, 





RNAMENTED CANDL . cts. a aie RY. 
Address C. N. CLARK, P.O. Box 1 


RENCH STAMPING PArtaen —F. Ba- 
pouREac, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 
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- SPECIAL — 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AT SGWart&t 


Are Offering, prior to Closing 
the Inventory of Merchandise 
just taken, 


LARGE 


REDUCTIONS 


in Prices in all their various 
Departments. 


BARGAINS 


Such as may not be offered 
again in many years will be 
presented, and to which they 
respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of Friends, Customers, and 
Strangers visiting the city. 


Broadway 4thAve, Oth &lOthSts, 
NEW SILKS, 


TAFFETAS AND FAILLES, oad e Deaste 
Wear. CHECKED and STRIP SILK 
and Foulards, Damasse, Granats, “tery 


BLACK SILKS, &c. 

This Stock contains ALL THE NEW and MOST 
DESIRABLE STYLES and COLORINGS suitable for 
the SEASON, and at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

PARIS NOVELTIES 


IN = bye gti GEENADIRES, 


R GAZE PACONNE GRISELLES, 
Seaside GRENADINES, Burittes, A ALGERINES, &e. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS 


a7 Dea. PARIS PRINTED ORGAN- 


y ICS, CRETONNES, 
GINGHAMS, SHIRTINGS, (G8, &e., &ec. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 





and Street 
, Louisines 


GROS GRAIN, DAMASSE, AND LACE TRIMMED 


PARASOLS, 


Plain and Gothic Tops. A fine stock of FRENCH 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
IVORY, SILVER, and CORNELIAN MOUNTINGS. 
N. B.—Mounting artistically done at short notice. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. FRENCH AND DO- 
MESTIC MANUFACTURE, WEDDING TROUS- 
SEAUX COMPLETE TO ORDER. 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS 
READY-MADE or TO ORDER. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR AND Fave SUITS FOR MISSES, 
CLOTH SACQUES FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN, 
E 





R 
OLD. DIES IMPROV ERS, HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
CORSETS, &c., &c. 


COSTUMES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HAVE NOW IN STOCK 
CHOICE STYLES SPRING NOVELTIES in SILK 
AND LACE MANTLES, EMBROIDERED AND 
LACE OVER-DRESSES, PARIS EVENING AND RE- 
CEPTION DRESSES, ET AND CARRIAGE 
COSTUMES, CARRIAGE WRAPS, &c., &c. 

In connection with the above, we are offering a large 
stock of choice and fashionable materials made up from 
NEWA wget | DESIGNS, suitably trimmed for 
WALKIN LKING, HOUSE, AND TRAVELING WEAR, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
RICH FRINGES & TABLIERS, 


ORNAMENTS AN 
ORNAMENTED BUTTONS, 
RIBBONS AND SCARFS, 
EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 





TERE 


French Lingeria. | & 
wd) 


We wish to call the attention of all Ladies 
who prefer 


Neatness, Simplicity, and Genuine Value 
in their 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


to our assortment of 


Hand- Embroidered Underwear, 


Sewed and Embroidered by deft Parisian fingers. 


Our ASSORTMLNT will be found the LARGEST, 
our PRICES the LOWEST in the United States. 





ta” We respectfully invite an examination. ag 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. City. 


P. S.—Ladies living at a distance will find Illustra- 
tions and Prices of our French Underwear in our 
‘FASHION QUARTERLY,” the subacription price of 
which is 25 cents per year. E. & Co. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK. 
Spring Importations of our celebrated 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves. 


OPENING OF 2000 DOZEN, 
in every imaginable and desirable Spring Shades. 
TWO BUTTONS, $115. FOUR BUTTONS, $1 50. 
THREE BUTTONS, $1 35. SIX BUTTONS, $1 75. 
Acknowledged to be the BEST low-priced 
Kid Glove in the World. 














After trying them once you will wear no other. 





Orders receive immediate and prompt attention. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS! 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SUITS, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, AND MILLINERY GOODS. 


| j 
Rodgers & Orr Bro’s, 
188, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. City. 


We are fully prepared to offer unusual bargains in 
our several Departments. 


Black & Colored Silks 


in endless variety. 
BLACK SILKS, 850. to $4 60. 
COLORED SILKS, 98c.to 3 50. 
STRIPED SILKS, 65c.to 95c. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 
SILK SUITS, $35 00 u 
SEASIDE & TRAVE NG surrs in endless vari- 


ety, $8 00 to $20 00, 
DE BEIGE AND SILK SUITS, duplicates of finest 
imported, $18 a to $35 00; worth fully $10 00 to 


$15 00 each mo 
Suits made to onder. Wedding and Mourning Out- 


fits a specialty. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
100 Dozen Ladies’ 6-tuck Skirts, 25c. each. 
500 Dozen Chemises, 65c.; not the cost of material. 
Night Dresses and Dressing Sacques in endless variety. 

















Parasols and Umbrellas, Feathers, Flowers, Trim- 
med and Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets, Laces, Rib- 
bons, Ties, &c., &c., &c., at very low prices—best goods 


imported. pa 
DRESS GOODS. 


Black Cashmere, 5-4 wide, 50c. ; formerly 65c. 

500 Pieces Lupin’s Superfine T5c., 85c., We. 

ag Poplin Plaid, 5c. ; formerly 12 123¢c. 

500 Pieces een De Beige 35c. ; formerly 50c. 

150 Pieces Silk Stripe Suez F Cloth, very nice, 50c. ; for- 


HOUSEKEELING LINENS, ’ Towels, Napkins, Quilts, 
‘able Damask, at extraordina ry lo low rices. 
American Calicoes, Se. 44 Wamautta uslin, 11%c. 
2000 Dozen Kid Gloves, $1 00: every pair warranted. 
Orders solicited from all parts of the U. 8S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C. 0. D. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BRO’S, 
Eighth Avenue, 19th & 20th Streets. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this — and so arranged as to be easily 
unde! by those not accustomed to making their 
own —— Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. hcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 








PLATTING MACHINES. 


With it a little girl can make any size or kind of 
pleats i —~ lly. SL. 50 each. Send for one. 
Agents wanted. RS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y 


$19 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 








in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever aia in this country. 
Address AMES McCALL & CO. 
543 at ae New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 Hast 14th St., up stairs. 








be had at once to 


use it, 





ae rough, coated tongue is a sure sign of 
a deranged stomach. 
how the system is working. 


SOLD BY ALL 


_319 


It is nature’s thermometer, showing 
In all such cases resort should 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


Tt will uncoat the tongue by removing from the system the 
cause of the disturbance. 


It cures, as by a charm, all who 
DRUGGISTS. 





JUST OPENED 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 


Gut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven tro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VIIT. 


a pas UE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Wal eudhnisacdknedddieennces cee No. 19 








re ee ty and Walkin Skir Steins .s 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND © ER SKIRT, 
CS | ea ae “« 2 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
RANE WEN EEE, Kc ccnccopescesessespecs * 96 
—_ BASQUE, with — Cape, Square 
freee a ACK Ap iemeihnts2eaeee 83 
a eV. 24 JACK ~~" Over-skirt, and 
NY TRS banc coenpusceensenh*eceesea vas “ 39 


DOUBLE - eBREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
peg Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking — 
core yee ‘os ie ——e evioabbedhosces 





and Walking Skirt “ @ 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... “ 


ans SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. 
LONG CLOAK, Walig Ski ng Upright Folds, and ; 


Ls 


with eng ‘Collar 


anno n, Sani _ Setieiagpede * 46 
BasQ "Scart p Seren 9 with Reti- 

“a Poe! mi-T' RC chssece “ 46 
seals Rocka PELISSE, with Six-Gore _— 

me! SING dh badder cecceacyees Regketbddedds 0 os 48 

RE UES ove vbccncsicedsccccscvcecce “ 48 


P 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 


Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress for gi ri from 2 to 9 years old)........ * 50 
MARGU RITE , 2 |. RE “ 52 


Vol. IX, 
ams LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
a eae g 2 Night-gown, akon e Chemise, 
r 





and Close — sce girl from 5 to 15 
» © 
. La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Skirt FRO EEE ES * 10 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL emg omy , Long, Round Over- 
ekirt, and Walki ee 19 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
and Mery Ss diners cimiecet ccneweneus — a 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous bp he skirt with 
arasol Pocket, and Walkin Sewers “ 18 
or . Six” POLON ok "WALKING ee 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tan Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

ORE 'AID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harver’s MaGazine, Hanrer’s Weexty, and Hanesr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Eztra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

for $20 00, without extra copy: ’ free. 

The Volumes of the Magazivr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

ayable to the order of Hareer & Brortuess is prefer- 
Pile to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Teras ror Apvertistne tn Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
larper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIMT. 


MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait 
on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, $2 SO per volume. 
(Vol, 11. Just Ready.) 


THE DILEMMA, A Novel. 


By the Author of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” 
Ready.) 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. (Nearly 


Ill. 

DEAD MEN’S SHOES. A Novel. By Miss ME: 
Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “A Strange 
World,” John Marchmont’s Legacy, ” “Lost for 
Love,” “Bound to John Company,” “Birds of 
Prey,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

IV. 


TERTULLIAN. The Select Works of Tertullian. 
Edited for Schools and Colleges. By F. A. Marcu, 
L With an Introduction by Lyman Coteman, 
D.D., Professor of Latin in Lafayette College. 12mo, 

< loth, $1 75. (Uniform with the Douglass Series of 
Christian Greek and eg Writers.) 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Caartes Dickens, 
With Thirty Illustrations by F. A. Fraser. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Uniform with Harper's 
Household Di 

VI. 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet 8S. Cox, Author of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” “Eight Years in Congress,” 
“ Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VII. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Mary 
Ceow Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
** Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

VII. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Davin A. Wetts. With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


IX. 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By WriuuaM 
M. Baxrz, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “‘Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” &c. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

p 4 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.—PART Il. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and Ne eee Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr. WititaM Smrtn’s “ Principia Latina.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part L. of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) 
x. 
THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA.—PART 1. A First 


German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. Wirttam Smitu’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. ‘nt 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lor» Lyrron. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XII. 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK: a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Witttam Swinton, 
Author of “Harper's Language Series,” ‘“ Word- 
Book,” “ Word- Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof. 
T. J. Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00; Cheap Edi- 
tion, 40 cents. xv 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Ourpsant, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” “‘ For Love and}Life,” 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XV. 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Faanx Vinoent, Jr., Author 
| “The Land of the White Elephant.” igmo, Cloth, 

1 50. 


XVL 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manous Ciarxe. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


gar” Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





ea Hanrer’s CataLoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


TDATENT KNIFE- PLAITING A= 
Cc ee ee 8 an, © apiece. Will = ait Velvet, 
Crape, and all kinds of Dress Goods. ld at 110 
South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. M. F. SALLADE. 


FRENCH Ss Stamping Patterns. A. BER- 
NARD, successor to L. Cenprtrr, No. 421 Canal 
Street, New York. Send for Circulars. 








Men by roel rel and sell our 


WANTED! ::::: 


house. Eighty dollarsa ——- 


expenses paid. A Address ROBB & oC 








EAUTIFUL Brown or Biack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotoriric For 
Tar Hare.” All druggists. Depot No.9 ) Dey St, N.Y. 


Visiting Card: 2 win our name finely 
printed, sent for 2. ve 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. "s samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Puller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


TUTTERING.—U. 8. Stammering a 
(De. WHITE), 417 4th Ave., N.Y. Best references. 
No pay! until perfectly cured. Call or send for circular. 


$7 








A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, ;Maleand Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P.@ VioKERY & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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Tuts Precocious Cui_p went Down STairs UNAS- 
SISTED WHEN ONLY SIX MONTHS OLD. 


, nig Al 
FACETIZ. 

A man’s horse balking and refusing to move, he 
adopted the ingenious device employed once by a canal 
captain—he built a small fire under the animal. As 
soon as the horse felt the heat, he moved at once. He 
advanced sufficiently to bring the carriage over the 
flame, and there he paused, to the edification of a crowd 
of observing citizens, and to the great satisfaction of 
himself. The fire was quenched without the aid of 
the department. sisi atiaidans 


Cowrraviotion: A Riverte.—Notable examples of 
inconsistency are rivers. They are in their 


they have no eyes, yet they are constantly going to 


sea. They all have mouths, but no teeth; branches, | 


but no leaves; sources, but oe They do have 
keys for their locks, however. They aresimple, though 
full of craft ; and although they are destitute of money, 
how often do we hear of the runs upon their banks, 
more especially—most inconsistent of all their pro- 
my mi they have no such thing as a “‘ check” 
upon them. ‘“ Flow on, ye foolish rivers !” 
is tk A 


OH! HORROR! 
Tommy (suddenly, on his way home from church). 
“ What did you take out of the box, mamma? I only 
got five cents. Look here!” 


be a ee 

A very clever woman has said, ‘I do not wish any 
body to do any thing naughty; but if they do, I want 
to know all about it.” 

—————_———. 
BIRTHDAYS. 

Simpletons—Michaelmas-day. 

Cooks—Hash-W ednesday. 

Swindlers—Rogueation-day. 

Penitents—Shrove-Tuesday. 

Tallow Chandlers—Candlemas. 

Stokers—Ember-week. 

Umbrella-makers—St. Swithin’s Day. 

Sheep—Lambas-tide. 

Women—All-Saints. 

Men—All-Fools. 

Conjurers—Palm-Sunday. 

Landlords—Quarter-day. 

“Common People”—Low Sunday. 

The Queen—Lady-day. 

Ourselves—Every Saturday. 


encheiicelllpilictienss 

A man who bought one thousand Havana cigars this 
week, on being asked what he had, replied that they 
were tickets to a course of lectures to be given by his 
wife. : 

“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 

Intrentoovtor. ‘Who's that showy woman who 
talks and laughs so loud, and digs le in the ribs 2” 
Iwrertoovrrrx. “ Oh, that’s the Duchess of Bayswa- 
ter. She was a Lady Gwendol B ir, you 
know.” 

InterLoovror (with warmth). “‘Ah! to be sure! 
That accounts for her high-bred ease, her aristocratic 
simplicity of manner, her natural and straightfor- 
wa 





IntERLooutetx ( ing up her eyeglass). “‘ By-the- 
bye, pardon me! I have unintentionally misinformed 
you: it’s Mrs. Judkins. She’s the widow of an alder- 
— and her father was a cheese-monger iu the New 

nt.” 


Inter oovutor. ‘* Dear me!—Ah!—Hum !—er—Hum! 
—Ha! That quite alters the case. She is very vulgar, 
I must say—auful !” 

(N.B.—It was the Duchess, after all. 





Lt 


SSS ~ 


dress to please the men.” 


is con- | 
tinually, and yet they are always running to and fro; | 





“ My dear, why are you making such an elaborate toilette? 


THIS ONE HAD MASTERED ALL THE LANGUAGES 
BEFORE HE COULD WALK. 


The other day a written notice was stuck up in a 
New York boarding-house, announcing ‘‘ Accommo- 
dation for a few more guests,” and ending with “ N.B, 
—Players on brass instruments needn't apply.” 

a AS RS A 

“Cemetery” is the name of a new station on the 
Stony Creek Railroad. All “‘dead-heads” are expect- 
ed to get off at this station. 
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THE FAMILY THAT DID NOT 


The “leap-year neck-tie” for gentlemen is out. We 
have not seen it, but suspect it is a young lady’s sleeve, 
with an arm in it, and goes all the way round the neck. 

i be BF 


Said a young doctor to a lady patient, “‘ You must 
take exercise for your health, my dear.” 
“ All right,” said she, “I'll jump at the first offer.” 
They were married about six months afterward. 


Now that you are married you need not 





“T don’t dress to please the men, my dear, but to worry other women.”’ 


PRECOCIOUS 


MOVE ON THE FIRST OF MAY. 





CHILDREN. 


THIS ONE DISPLAYED A REMARKABLE FACULTY. FOR 
HANDLING A PEN WHEN ONLY ONE YEAR OLD, 


Woman has meas advantages over man; one of 
them is that his will has no operation till he is dead, 
whereas hers generally takes effect in her lifetime. 


ueeieiiiinersan> 
SWEET SIMPLICITY. 
Visrror. “Jane, has your mistress got a boot-jack 2?” 
Maip-or-aLt-Work. “ No, Sir; please, Sir, I clean 
all the boots, Sir.” 











Nerrune’s Coat or Anus—The crest of a wave. 
——>—__—_—_. 


Ascientist says: ‘‘ Eventually, as our globe contracts, 
there will only be thirteen days in the year.” It will 
be jolly to have Christmas, New- Year's, and the Fourth 
of July in the same week, and be able to remind cred- 
itors who come nosing around that legal holidays 
must be respected. 








UNSATISFACTORY. 


THis ONE WAS RAISED ON ONE Cow. 


The spelling bee is wanted in Cincinnati, as the 
Times of that place gives some examples from per- 
sonal experience. A young lawyer left upon his door 
this mysterious legend, ‘Gone to brexfus.” A drug- 
gist was surprised and disturbed to receive from a 
servant, “ Please give the bare something to fizick him 
15 cents worth.” A jury handed up to the judge a 
communication indorsed, ‘‘To the onorable gug.” 
The proprietor of a country store received this note 
from one of his customers, ‘‘ Mister Cream, Wunt you 
let my boay hey a pare of Easy shuz?” ‘This house 
for sail,” was the announcement nailed over the door 
of a humble dwelling. 


pn AE he 
“My onthankful hearers,” said a backwoods preach- 
er, “ you air like onto hogs eatin’ acorns.’ They never 
look up to see where the acorns come from.” 
—_~.—_————- 
Tue Lavy or Lyons—A lioness. 
pial Se BS 
A doctor recently gave the following prescription 
for a sick | : “A new bonnet, a Cashmere shaw), 
and a silk dress.” . The lady, it is needless to say, has 
entirely recovered. 


“What in the world induces Mrs. —— to wear so 
many puffs and flounces ?” said a lady at a ball, as the 
9erson referred to swept past, a billowy vision of mil- 
inery. 

“Wh ,” was the reply. “she has indulged so much 
in fashionable dissipation that she has the ‘delirium 


trimmings.’ ” 


A young minister, somewhat distinguished for self- 
conceit, having failed disastrously before a crowded 
audience, was thus addressed by an aged brother: “If 
you had gone into that pulpit feeling as you now do 
on coming out of that pulpit, you would have felt on 
coming out of that pulpit as you did when you went 
up into that pulpit.” 

a oo 

The latest natural curiosity is a dog which has a 
whistle growing at the end of his tail. He calls him- 
self when wanted. 


Lady Burdett-Coutts has interested herself so in the 
feathered tribe lately that, were her name given out at 
a spelling bee, it would be properly spelled Lady Bird- 
debt Coutts, ° 

** Get out, you ornithorhynchus !” 

The man departed meekly. 

“Who's that ?” said his friend. 

“* An ornithorhynchus.” 

“ How's that ?” 

“Well, Webster defines him as‘ A beast with a bill.’” 

ee 


Ueu!—Hugh Gough, of Boroughbridge, was a rough 
soldier on furlough, but a man of doughty deeds in 
war, though before he fought for this country he was 
a thorough dough-faced plough-man. His horse hav- 
ing been me in an engagement witli the enemy, 
Hugh was taken prisoner, and, I owfht to add, was 
kept on a short enough clough of food, and suffered 
from drought as well as from hunger. Having, on his 
return home, drunk too large a draught of usquebaugh, 
he became intoxicated, and was laughing, coughing. 
and hiccovghing by a trough, against which he sought 
to steady himself. There he was accosted by another 
rough, who showed him a cough which he had caught 
on aclough near ; also the slough of a snake, which he 
held at the end of a tough bough of eugh-tree, and 
which his shaggy shough bad found and had brought 
to him from the entrance to a sough which ran through 
and drained a slough that was close to a lough in the 
neighborhood. 
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Anxious Lover. “ Does.your sister Annie ever say any thing about me, Sissy?” i 
Sissy. “Yes; she said if you had rockers on your shoes, they’d make such a nice cradle for my doll. 





